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AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD. 





NE of the mightiest empires that ever flourished, 
() one of the most highly civilised races that ever 
trod the earth had not only passed away but had 
become almost forgotten before history began to be 
written. Mysterious allusions to the pride and glory 
of this vanished people are scattered, here and there, 
of course, through the biblical records, one prophet 
after another, now Esdras, now Habakkuk, now Eze- 
kiel, referring to the splendour, and the majesty, and the 
terrible fascinations, of the luxurious and powerful 
multitude of the Assyrians. It was a grandeur, how- 
ever, that had altogether vanished before the Father of 
History, Herodotus, had made his appearance. Accord- 
ing to a tradition in literature the annals of that great 
race so far as they could then be collected by him and 
committed to writing were actually penned by Hero- 
dotus. But, if so, of those tardily compiled annals 
there is not at this moment a vestige remaining. 
Another belief is that a narrative of their achievements 
was jotted down by Ctesias. Supposing it to have 
been so, all that has been left of that narrative is a 
rather dubious catalogue of kings besides a few tan- 
talizing fragments given by way of excerpt in one or 
another of the classic historians. Coming down to 
later times, comparatively speaking, Diodorus Siculus 
has something to say upon the subject, but then the 
account given by him is notoriously little better than a 
compilation. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
until about eight and twenty years ago everything 
material in regard to what was known about Assyria 
even in the substantial shape of archeological memorials 
might have been carried about in a little box three foot 
square that then comprised within it in the form of a 
few potsherds all that the British Museum essed of 
the lost splendours of Nineveh and Babylon! In 
regard to the former city there was a doubt even as to 
where the site might be looked for with anything like 
confidence. Its magnificence had not only been scattered 
but the very place of it was forgotten. ‘‘I have seen 
the wicked highly exalted and lifted up like the cedars 
of Libanus. And I passed by, and lo! he was not ; and 
I sought him and his place was not found.” Yet 
swallowed from view though the very locality of it was, 
this was that astounding capital of which Jonah, the 
prophet speaks as “‘ an exceeding great city three day’s 
journey!” A description exactly tallying with the 
measurements given by Diodorus Siculus where he 
says in regard to the dimensions of Nineveh that it 
was ninety stadia on the two shorter, and one hundred 
and fifty stadia on the two longer, sides of the quad- 
rangle—the square being 480 stadia, or sixty miles 
altogether. Nevertheless this was the enormous city 
which was so absolutely razed to all appearance from 
the surface of the globe that the place of it was 
obliterated! The whereabouts of the Babylonian ruins 
were clearly enough recognised. The beautiful débris 
of Tadmor or Palmyra made with its graceful pillars a 











colosssal gnomon in the desolation of the wilderness 


that was at once a landmark and a sun-dial to the 
passing traveller. But—Nineveh! the boast and 
wonder of antiquity in the days of the long extinct and 
now all but forgotten Assyrians!— generations of 
scholars and archeologists had looked in vain for that, 
had striven ineffectually to discover anywhere even the 
site of its vast palaces and fortifications. A shapeless 
earthen mound here and there broke the monotonous 
level of the wild Asiatic desert bordering the Tigris 
and the Euphrates and extending over the breadth 
of the historic regions lying between Mesopotamia and 
Kurdistan. Happily, some thirty odd years ago, how. 
ever, “‘a traveller from that remote and barbarian isle 
which the imperial Roman shivered when he named” 
(as Bulwer finely has it in the closing words of the 
** Last Days of Pompeii”) a denizen of the land that 
the yet haughtier Assyrian had never heard of, loitering 
for awhile among the flowery desolation of that ancient 
territory stretching southwards midway between Persia 
and Arabia—suddenly, to the wonder of the world, 
from the very dust under his feet, called the long. 
buried glories of Nineveh to light, and at once and for 
ever associated his name with the marvel of these 
Assyrian revelations. What was thus accomplished 
was quite as astonishing in its way as the feat of 
necromancy performed by the magician in the opening 
of the wonderful story of Aladdin, when in the wilder- 
ness, after a few weird incantations, ‘‘the ground 
slightly shook and, opening, disclosed a square stone 
of about a foot anda half across placed horizontally, 
with a brass ring fixed in the centre for the purpose of 
lifting it up!” Virtually it was as if there had been 
discovered precisely such a hinged valve as that to the 
realms of Wonderland. There, again, in the midst of 
the desert, exactly as Aladdin descended into the 
bowels of the earth, and, after traversing the garden of 
jewels, came face to face with the geni of the ring and 
the geni of the lamp, Layard, like another Aladdin, 
passed through the halls and galleries of the sub- 
terranean palaces of Sardanapalus and Sennacherib, 
which, after the lapse of three thousand years, he was 
the means of disclosing, and in which he found strewn 
around him in profusion delicately carved ivory panels, 
gilt and enamelled; colossal sphinxes hewn out of 
alabaster ; copper mirrors and lustral spoons; trinkets 
in agate and amethyst and lapis lazuli and cornelian; 
baskets full of iron scales from armour, worn possibly 
by the satraps of Semiramis; bass: relievi giving to view 
long vanished processions and sacrifices ; gigantic and 
ponderous sculptures, twelve feet high, of winged lions 
in solid marble, awful looking forms with human faces, 
crowned with triple-horned caps or tiaras, and hen 
their pedestals and the slabs around them. covered al 
over with mystic inscriptions in the antique wedge- 
shaped, arrow-headed, or cuneiform character. ; 
The remarkable traveller who accomplished this 
wonder purely in his character as an antiquarian ove 
archeeologist—having thus defined beyond all furthe 
doubt the veritable site of Nineveh, and having -—_ 
from their tomb of fully twenty-five centuries some @ 
least of the stupendous trophies of the power and pow 
of the Assyrians, trophies now treasured up in t 
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British Museum as monuments at once of his research 
and of their magnificence—returned homewards from 
the East at the age of a little more than thirty to start 
upon an entirely new career, in which he has since con- 
trived to build up for himself a three-fold reputation, as 
a legislator, as an administrator, and as a diplomatist. 
Appointed first of all an attaché tothe Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, he became a popular M.P., twice held the 
position of Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, assumed the character for awhile of Adile in 
his official position as Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works, was simultaneously sworn in as a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and for the last three years and upwards has 
been accredited to the alternately royal, republican, 
and revolutionary government at Madrid in his high 
and reponsible character as her Britannic Majesty’s 
Ambassador. 

The Right Honourable Austen Henry Layard was 
born at Paris on Wednesday, the 5th March, 1817. 
He is the son of Henry Peter John Layard, Esq., by 
Marianne, the daughter of N. Austen, Esq. His 
grandfather was the Very Reverend Dr. Charles Peter 
Layard, the Dean of Bristol. The family originally 
came over to this country from France towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, immediately after the 
summary revocation by Louis Quatorze, on the 22nd 
October, 1685, of the famous Edict issued nearly a 
hundred years previous at Nantes on the 13th April, 
1598, in favour of the Protestants, by Henri Quatre. 
Born in the French capital, and nurtured, and in the 
first instance educated, in England, Austen Layard 
passed the greater part of his youth, as it happened, 
in Florence. There, in that city of flowers, he 
devoted himself principally to the fine arts and to 
literature. While yet a stripling he came over to 
London for the purpose of having his name entered at 
one of the Inns of Court and of thenceforth devoting 
himself to the study of the law as his profession. 
Hardly had this intention been formed, however, 
before it was abandoned. The intending law student 
was disenchanted. Foregoing all further thought of 
becoming a votary of Themis, he turned to pursuits of 
a wholly different and certainly of a far more con- 
genial character. Setting out when he was barely of 
age on a long course of continental travel, he took with 
him Edward Ledwich Mitford afterwards of Her 
Majesty's Civil Service in the Island of Ceylon, as his 
Companion. As the humour prompted, various parts 
of Northern Europe, each in turn, were visited. Pass- 
ing Successively through Albania and Roumelia, they 
leisurely made their way at last to Constantinople. 
here, for an interval, at Stamboul, he took up his 
abode and plied his pen occasionally as the corre- 
pendent of one of the newspapers. Afterwards, at 
wenty-two years of age, he advanced with his travel- 
ne Companion into Asia Minor, and so on through 
a of Asiatic Turkey, now westwards beyond 
a frontiers, now eastwards beyond the Persian 
cuwaed ~~ the heart of the Khuzistan. As he moved 
candle y € not only contrived to master with almost 
es S$ facility both the Arabic and the Persian 

Suages, but adopted, in part at least, the habits 


and customs, the dress and manners of the eastern 
people amongst whom he sojourned. Early in his 
travels the fancy caught him of visiting, whenever he 
might find the opportunity, the sites of the ruined 
cities of antiquity. In obedience to this impulse, 
he passed from Bagdad across the Turkish boundary 
into Persia for the purpose of exploring the remains 
of Susa—in carrying out which design he had 
the satisfaction of discovering the tomb of Daniel. 
His preliminary journeyings to and fro occupied him 
for the most part from the autumn of 1839 to the 
spring of 1840. It was after his Syrian wanderings, 
however, or rather just when they were approaching 
their termination that the resolve was first awakened 
in his mind in earnest to penetrate, if possible, in some 
manner effectually, into the blank mystery hitherto 
overshadowing Assyria, Chaldea, and Babylonia. 
Leaving Aleppo on the 18th March, 1840, accompanied 
solely by his friend Mr. Mitford (for they took with 
them, whithersoever they went, neither guides nor 
servants), he proceeded on horseback through the 
desert, skirting the foot of the Kurdish hills, until on 
the roth April he had entered Mosul, having crossed 
the whole breadth of Al Jesira from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris. Hard by Mosul, in the angle of the Delta 
formed by the confluence of the Zab and the Tigris, there 
were seen by him then for the first time those shapeless 
earthen mounds of Nimroud which he was destined so 
soon afterwards to identify as “‘the birthplace of the 
wisdom of the west,” as the south-western portion and 
original basis, in every sense, of the vast quadrangular 
city sixty miles in circumference, known hitherto only 
by name, but thenceforth in grand, though ruined, 
reality as Nineveh. On revisiting Mosul, in 1842, 
Austen Henry Layard there met for the first time the 
French Consul in that city, Paul Emile Botta, a name 
that will always be associated with his own in con- 
nection with the lost glories of the vanished capital of 
the Assyrians. Guided by the phrase of the prophet 
Jonah as to Nineveh having been ‘‘an exceeding great 
city of three days’ journey,” and accepting the 
measurement of Diodorus Siculus as in all human 
probability accurate, from its singular concurrence 
with the biblical record, it appears as conclusively 
demonstrable as that two and two make four, that the 
oblong square marked out by the four great ruins on 
the east bank of the Tigris—Nimroud, Karamless, 
Kouyunjik, and Khorsabad—indicate the exact site and 
the precise dimension of the vanished capital of 
Assyria. Two-and-twenty years before M. Botta and 
Mr. Layard first met, in 1842, at Mosul, a glimmer 
had been caught, in 1820, at that city by Mr. Rich, the 
then Resident of the East India Company at Bagdad, 
the first dim glimmer of the light that was afterwards 
to dawn so brightly upon their recognition. In the 
neighbourhood of Hillah near Bagdad the earliest 
trench had been dug into an ancient mound which had 
led to the discovery of a few fragmentary and, for a long 
while, incomprehensible inscriptions. At Mosul, on the 
Tigris, in the year just now indicated, the East Indian 
Resident from Bagdad turned up more of these 





enigmatical inscriptions in the strange, weird, nail- 
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headed characters, variously known as wedge-shaped, 
arrow-tipped, cuneative, and (most frequently of all), 
cuneiform—the téte a clou of the French, the kel fornig of 
the Germans. When Mr. Rich, towards the close of 
the second decade of this century, was raking out of 
the soil near Bagdad and near Mosul those curious 
fragments of pottery indented with eccentric little 
marks that long puzzled the most learned and sagacious 
of antiquarian philologists, none suspected that within 
the unattractive mounds or tumuli from which they 
were unearthed were lying buried there for twenty-five 
centuries the vast palaces and colossal sculptures of 
the ancient kings of Assyria. While the East Indian 
Resident, Rich, on his return from Mosul to Bagdad, 
floated down the river Tigris, he little thought that, as 
the children say in the old nursery game, he was 
**burning” as he passed by Nimroud. 

When visiting Mosul even upon the first occasion, 
Mr. Layard had glanced curiously at the enormous 
mounds scattered along the east bank of the river, 
and vaguely imagined by some to have mysterious 
relation to the remains of Nineveh, more particularly 
those known by the name of Nebbi Yunus and 
Kouyunjik. He also took occasion to ride forth into 
the desert and explore another vast and ruinous mound 
on the Tigris some fifty miles below its junction with 
the Zab, a barrow-like elevation called in those parts 
Kalah Sherghat. There, in the wilderness, he beheld that 
huge pyramidal mass of earth which two-and-twenty 
centuries before had been observed by the Greek General 
Xenophon, under the shadow of which, in fact, he had 
encamped his ten thousand warriors in that memorable 
retreat of theirs before the treacherous power of 
Artaxerxes, which has been immortalised in the 
“Anabasis” of their heroic leader. Already, even 
then, that giant hillock was believed to be the ruins of 
some ancient city, the very name of which at that 
remote age was forgotten. The character of the land- 
scape and of the supposed ruins, thus cursorily 
examined by Austen Layard in the valley of the Tigris 
and its tributaries, presented a striking contrast enough 
to those beheld by him in the fairer regions he had 
previously been traversing. What he now witnessed, 
as he picturesquely expresses it, was no longer “the 
graceful column rising above the thick foliage of the 
myrtle, ilex, and oleander; the gradines of the amphi- 
theatre covering a gentle slope and overlooking the 
dark-blue waters of a lake-like bay ; the richly carved 
cornice or capital half-hidden by luxuriant herbage !”’ 
Instead of that, the spectacle here presented to his 
view was “‘the stern shapeless mound rising like a hill 
from the scorched plain, the fragments of pottery, and 
the stupendous mass of brickwork occasionally laid 
bare by the winter rains.” Towards the middle of 
April Layard quitted Mosul on his way to Bagdad, and 
descending the Tigris on a raft again remarked in 
passing the ruins of Nimroud. Under the influence of 
the spring season, a profusion of flowers by this time 
covered the expanse and clothed with the rainbow 
embroidery the earthy mound, peeping out from which 
were here and there observable fragments of brick, of 
pottery and of alabaster, bearing mystic imprints in 








ee 
the cuneiform character. The curiosity of the obsery. 
ant traveller was not unnaturally excited by thése 
glimpses of a something evidently hidden away there 
and admitting of explanation. As he wandered across 
the plain of Shinar and among the rivers of Meso. 
potamia he formed to himself the design even then of 
examining more carefully at the very first opportunity 
those tempting earthen mounds or so-called ruins of 
Nimroud. It was in the full summer time of 1842, as 
we have seen, that he next found himself in the 
alluring neighbourhood. Then it was that, passing 
through Mosul on his way to Constantinople, he made 
the acquaintance of the French Consul who had already 
begun something like systematic excavations in the 
great mound of Youyunjik. To M. Botta, in fact, 
belongs the honour of having there brought to light 
the first Assyrian monuments of anything like import- 
ance. These were certain crumbling slabs of gypsum 
covered all over with sculptured representations of 
battles, sieges, sacrifices, processions, what not—the 
records manifestly not only of a very ancient race, but 
of one that in those remote ages had already acquired 
avery high degree of civilisation. Thus for the first 
time indeed was laid bare to the gaze of mankind the 
earliest Assyrian edifice unearthed since the mighty 
empire founded originally four thousand years ago by 
Nimrod (2245 B.c.) was finally subverted by the all- 
mastering sword of Alexander. ‘The disclosures then 
made by M. Botta, however, were at the best but 
momentary and tantalising. Hardly were the shat- 
tered fragments exposed to the atmosphere before 
they crumbled into dust under the gaze of the won- 
dering spectators. Drawings of them were rapidly 
made by the pencil of M. Flandrin, an artist 
expressly sent out for that purpose to the assistance of 
M. Botta. And the otherwise fleeting disclosures thus 
caught, and by the agency of art perpetuated, were 
recounted through the medium of M. Mohl to the sur- 
prised and delighted members of the French Academy. 
The partially calcined and therefore perishable mounds 
thus minutely examined by the French consul at Mosul 
were those in the immediate vicinity of the village 0! 
Khorsabad. Between 1843 and the beginning of 1845 
they had been completely uncovered. So eagerly bent 
was Austen Layard upon carrying out at last his 
cherished project of penetrating the mystery which he 
felt persuaded was lying hidden away not far off there, 
in point of fact some eighteen miles distant from 
Khorsabad, under the gigantic mounds littered along 
the eastern bank of the Tigris at Nimroud, that he | 
appealed at last for patriotic co-operation to the | 
eminent man at that time wielding extraordinary @ 





even paramount influence in the East as Her — 

Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. As, indeet 

alone became him, the Great Eltchi responded nobly t0 

this admirably well thought of application. The illus 
trious diplomatist, then known as Sir Stratford nr 

ning, but now even more famous as Lord Stratfor ‘a 

Redcliffe, undertook readily enough to come to — 

Layard’s assistance. The Ambassador offered to § the 

with the young traveller in the expense involved te his 

task of carrying on his experimental excavations. +° 
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encouragement, therefore, England is ina great measure 
indebted for the treasures dug up at Nimroud, as pre- 
viously also for those priceless relics of antiquity now 
stored up at the British Museum in the giant shapes 
wrought out of the marble of Halicarnassus. The com- 
pact thus happily entered into between his Majesty’s 
representa tive at Stamboul and the ambitious young 
archeologist who had dreamt the dream of unearthing 
Nineveh, was completed, to the latter’s especial satisfac- 
tion, during the autumn of 1845. By the middle of 
October Layard had taken his departure from the Golden 
Horn for Samsoun. In going forth upon his daring quest 
he naturally enough kept his object a profound secret. 
Heartened by the sympathy, and not only by the sym- 
pathy, but by the pecuniary co-operation of the British 
Ambassador at the Ottoman Porte, the young traveller 
with a glad heart and in hot haste started upon his 
singular and romantic adventure. Crossing at his 
utmost speed the mountains of Pontus, and traversing 
the great steppes of Usum Yilek with the aid of post 
horses, he put spurs to his steed on entering the vast 
plains of Assyria, and fairly galloped across them, 
reaching Mosul on the twelfth day from the date of his 
departure. Not very encouragingly for his purpose the 
governor of that city was a man as intolerant as he 
was detested. Mohammed Pacha, even in external 
appearance, was anything but prepossessing. Short 
and fat, having one eye and one ear, he was notorious 
at the same time for his cruelty and rapacity. Mr. 
Layard’s intentions, however, were for the time being 
at least very carefully concealed. Floating down the 
Tigris again on a small raft, according to the regular 
system of river transit in that country, he set forth 
ostensibly upon a mere holiday boar-hunting expe- 
dition. He was accompanied simply by three persons— 
by Mr. Ross, a British merchant of Mosul whose ac- 
quaintance he had just made, by his own Cawass Ibra- 
him Agha, and by his body-servant. Disembarking 
from the raft when in the neighbourhood of the mounds 
of Nimroud, the little party took up their abode for 
awhile with an Arab family, the head of which was one 
Awad or Abdallah, the Sheikh of the Jehesh. A few 
children, almost naked, were part of the small house- 
hold; the women were swathed in their striped cloaks 
oraba. Under the direction or supervision of Awad, 
who was engaged by Mr. Layard as a trusty inspector, 
six Arab workmen were employed to excavate, here and 
there in the mounds, among the fragments of, more or 
less, calcined alabaster. These half-dozen diggers and 
delvers were increased in number soon afterwards by 
five Turcomans. A ruinous Kasr, or palace, built of 
alabaster (conceive for a moment, a palace of alabaster!) 
Was selected in the first instance as the fittest residence 
for the young Englishman. That tenement proved, 
however, to be so utterly falling into decay, that by 
preference Mr. Layard chose, upon second thoughts, as 
his dwelling-place, a wretched little hut or hovel with 
mud walls. There, housed somewhat miserably, he 
Settled down for a time among the sparse but motley 
Population of that wild and unfrequented district. The 
inhabitants of those desolate plains included among 
them, besides Turcomans, Kurds, Arabs, and Yezidis, 
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or Devil-worshippers, a sprinkling of Chaldean and 
Jacobite Christians, the last descendants, as it is be- 
lieved, of the once powerful and ancient race of the 
Assyrians. In addition to these, there were scattered 
about at intervals occasional bands of the irregular 
cavalry, a certain Captain or Yuz-bashi, among whom, 
one Daoud Agha, soon became one of Layard’s most 
useful allies, or auxiliaries. Difficulties at first stood in 
the way of the enterprising archzologist. Fortunately, 
however, a tatar or imperial courier from Constantinople 
arrived one day at Mosul, charged with a welcome an- 





| nouncement as to the summary disgrace of the obnoxious 


Governor. Mohammed Pacha, the one-eyed and one- 
eared, was refreshingly replaced by a young Turkish 
Major-General named Ismail Pacha, an official of some 


| enlightenment. 





By the 17th January, 1846, Mr. Layard was back 
again at Nimroud. He was accompanied on his return 
to the scene of his excavations by about fifty Nes- 
torian Chaldeans, who turned out in the end to be his 
most effective, indeed his only effective, navvies! They 
worked with the pick and shovel while the Arabs did 
the lighter labour of carrying the earth away in baskets. 
The usually sterile landscape, now verdant and flowery 
under the effects of the vernal moisture, was dotted 
over with the black tents of the nomadic Arabs, tents 
woven from goat’s hair, contrasting curiously with the 
white pavilions of the hytas or irregular cavalry. Not 
until the middle of March are the saif, or pasture lands 
of the plain of Nimroud in their brightest spring bloom, 
or the herbage in its full luxuriance. Then it is, how- 
ever, that the wild flowers are out in such abounding 
profusion that the whole view is as a many-coloured 
patchwork or tesselated pavement of red, and blue, and 
orange, and purple blossoms, the very dogs that pass 
through those gaudy patches of bloom coming out 
stained red or blue, or orange, or what-not, according 
to the nature of the efflorescence. Planted in the midst ot 
this gorgeous scene, the young English archeologist, 
who was in search of Nineveh and the other vanished 
glories of the Assyrians, kept busily at work his little 
band of Arabs, Turcomans, and Nestorians, a young 
Chaldean gentleman, by name Hormuzd Rassam, a 
younger brother of the British Vice-Consul at Mosul, 
acting as his paymaster. 

Suddenly one day in the early springtime, before the 
flowers are out, when the landscape around is simply 
tinged with verdure, some of Mr. Layard’s Arabs oi 
the tribe of Abd-ur-rahman, dropping their baskets at 
the earthwork, come flying towards him, just as he has 
turned his horse from the mound for an afternoon 
canter, crying out in the wildest excitement—“ Hasten, 
O Bey to the diggers, for they have found Nimrod!” 
Wheeling his horse round in amazement at this sum- 
mons, he rides up to the trench in which he knows his 
excavators are engaged, and there beholds the reason 
for this clamour in the fact that they have just laid 
bare with their shovels a Gigantic Head, calm and 
majestic in its expression, carved out of a giant block 
of alabaster, a head wearing a mystical three-horned 
cap—the human head (as it proves afterwards to be) 
of an enormous winged bull or lion like one of those 
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found at Persepolis or at Khorsabad. By the end of 
March there have been found entire two of these winged 
human-headed lions guarding with an air of awful 
majesty the entrance to the great hall of the North 
West Palace of Nimroud. They are each twelve feet 
in height and twelve in length, as costly as they are 
ponderous, and both in perfect preservation, even to 
their minutest detail, to the curl of a hair in their 
plaited ringlets, to the twisted strands of the fringed 
cord knotted about their loins, to the delicate tips of 
their outspread, or rather uplifted, feathers. For 
twenty-five centuries they had been hidden away from 
the eyes of mankind. Three thousand years ago they 
**awed and instructed,” by the sheer force of their 
majestic beauty, a race soon afterwards obliterated and 
forgotten, but then dominant and flourishing. No 
wonder Layard passed hours before them in contempla- 
tion, or that he came to recognise in them a signal 
evidence of symbolic force in their otherwise incon- 
gruous combination—beholding in the head of the 
man the very archetype of intellect and knowledge; in 
the body of the lion, the very archetype of physical 
strength; in the upraised wings of the eagle, the very 
archetype (so far as anything could be an archetype of 
that) of ubiquity. Unabashed in front of these colossal 
winged lions, there may actually have stood—he 
cannot help feeling that—Jonah, or Esdras, or one or 
other of God’s Prophets. Before them may have 
bowed in idolatrous abasement the kingly front of 
Sennacherib. Dread solemn shadows they appeared 
to him, even in their stony immobility. Gazing at 
them, freshly disinterred then from the earth in which 
they had lain buried during all those five-and-twenty 
centuries, guarding underground the halls and 
galleries of the disentombed palaces of Nimroud, 
otherwise in the most ancient and palatial quarter of 
the vanished city of Nineveh, he thought as—who 
could well have helped thinking under the circum- 
stances—of that mystic and awful vision of Ezekiel! 
The vision of the Four Living Creatures—“ the face of a 
man and the face of a lion on the right side of all the 
four, and the face of an ox on the left side of all the 
four, and the face of an eagle over all the four,” “and 
they had the hands of a man under their wings,” “ and 
their wings are stretched upward.” More even than 
this, later on in his researches, Layard found himself, 
again and again, before those wondrous emblems of the 
Supreme Being which showed (suspended in the air 
above the effigies of the Kings of Assyria) symbols, 
exactly corresponding with those described in the 
crowning rapture of that same visionary glimpse of the 
heaven of heavens unveiled to the prophetic gaze of 
Ezekiel—‘ Now as I beheld the living creatures there 
appeared upon the earth by the living creatures one 
wheel with four faces”—‘‘ and their appearance and 
their work was as it were a wheel in the midst of a 
wheel.” 

At night in those wild solitudes there were often 
heard the cries of the jackals. By day when not other- 
wise occupied in looking after his excavators the 
English traveller amused himself with hunting hares 
and gazelles. One afternoon when roving through the 





rocky tunnel of Negoub, he came upon a slab bearing 
upon it a cuneiform inscription which when interpreted 
was found to contain the record that it had been set up 
by Sennacherib to attest the fact of his having repaired 
the tunnel cut through the rock originally by his prede. 
cessor Sardanapalus, the builder of the north-west 
palace of Nimroud. Asshur-idanni-pal represents in 
those mural inscriptions the Assyrian form of the Greek 
Sardanapalus. A cursive writing, no doubt, for papyrus 
and parchment was in use among the Assyrians. For 
monumental inscriptions, however, the cuneiform 
character was reserved exclusively. The probability is 
that, in its original form, it consisted only of straight 
lines at different angles, afterwards altered into wedges 
or arrow heads by way of ornament. Whereas the 
cursive writing runs from right to left, the cuneiform per 
contra runs from left to right. Three nations formerly 
flourishing under the Persian rule, used habitually, as 
is well known, this cuneiform character—the Baby- 
lonian including within it the Assyrian—the Persian 
closely allied in its spoken language to the Sanskrit— 
and the Touranian. Consequent upon the trilingual 
inscriptions being carved upon the solid rocks according 
to Persian custom in parallel columns, modern philolo- 
gists have been afforded a clue to what must probably 
but for that, have remained to this hour the inscrutable 
writing of the Assyrians. Indentically the same inscrip- 
tion is there displayed side by side in the three national 
languages. And the Persian having been accurately 
ascertained the alphabet and grammar of the Assyrian 
has been laboriously worked out or reconstructed. The 
difficulty of the task involved in this, however, may be 
readily conjectured when the simple fact is borne in 
mind that while there are about thirty-nine or forty 
distinct characters in the Persian there are as many as 
400 in the Assyrian inscriptions! Among all the 
trilingual inscriptions yet discovered, incomparably the 
most important are those carved on the palaces of 
Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis, and those others 
inscribed above the tomb of Darius upon the rocky 
tablets of Behistun. ‘The latter, as it happens, are 
hewn upon the surface of a lofty and almost perpendl- 
cular precipice, so exceedingly difficult of access that 
Sir Henry Rawlinson is the only one as yet by whom 
they have been deciphered. Dr. Hincks has definitely 
determined the cuneiform numerals. Sir Henry Raw: 
linson has mastered all the graver difficulties of the 
rest of that most ancient mural language. Looking 
at any one of those antique wedge-shaped or nail 
headed inscriptions, one can understand in its full 

significance that interrogation of Job—‘‘ Who will 

grant me that my words may be written—with an 10 

pen and in a plate of lead, or else be graven with an 

instrument in flint-stone ?” How little until this ve) 

last generation was known in regard to the great 
primeval races, in regard to their languages, the 
history, their achievements, their customs, their cos: 
tumes, their architecture, it is almost bewildering 
reflect. Until comparatively speaking but yesterda) 
three or four only of the great Assyrian rulers were ® 
any way popularly remembered—Ninus, Semiramis, 
Sardanapalus, and Sennacherib. Nevertheless between 
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two of these, namely between Semiramis and Sardana- 
palus, there was the lapse of no less than thirty 
generations. Mr. Layard himself has incidentally 

jnted out as illustrative strikingly enough of the 

orance of even rarely intelligent and _ highly 
educated people in these matters, that even old John 
Evelyn, in his Diary, under date 2zoth December, £673, 
confuses Babylon with Nineveh! Thanks on the one 
hand, however, to a philologist like Grotefend ; and on 
the other, to an archeologist like Layard, the murky 
obscurity that has hitherto enveloped that remote past 
has been altogether dissipated. As indicative of the 
solid additions made by the latter to the world’s know- 
ledge, let mention here be made of a single one of his 
discoveries. That, namely, of a black marble obelisk 
six feet six inches in height, having five bas-reliefs on 
each of its four sides, and above, below and between 
those sculptured bas-reliefs 210 lines of cuneiform 
inscription giving the annals of thirty-two years of the 
reign of Shalmaneser! Glazed green specimens of 
pottery have been brought to light through his agency 
after an interment that has lasted during all the 
centuries that have elapsed since the glory of Darius 
was eclipsed by that of Alexander. Sphinxes five feet 
high have been revealed by him after a like entomb- 
ment; solemn shapes of apparent solidity in calcined 
alabaster that have crumbled into fragments within a 
few minutes after their exposure! He has drawn out 
of the dust of ages—they may be seen any day by 
those who list at the British Museum—now an 
alabaster vase seven inches high, now a transparent 
glass vase three and a half inches high, both appa- 
rently designed for precious ointments, the latter the 
most ancient specimen of transparent glass extant, 
the date legibly stamped upon that tiny delicate vase of 
three and a half inches high, being—7z20 B.c:! 
Persisting resolutely in his laborious excavations, he 
works his way down into the giant mound of Nimroud 
by an inclined plane, and then at a considerable depth 
advances to the right, to the left, or straight onward, 
as whim or accident directs, coming occasionally to the 
entrance of a grand palatial hall guarded on either 
side of the threshold by winged lions of colossal 
grandeur. From one immense apartment to another 
he advances until the whole complex plan of the 
subterranean edifice has been traced out and ransacked. 
“Wallah ! it is wonderful!” cry his Arab retainers in 
their amazement at each new revelation, ‘‘ La Ilahi il 
Allah! There is no God but God!” Hung necklace- 
like round the throats of the sculptured effigies of the 
Assyrian Kings, he finds mystically pendent there, 
long before the advent of Moslem and of Christian— 
the Star, the Crescent! the Cross! the horned cap or 
Tiara! and the Bident, the last-mentioned sometimes 
appearing as a trident. During his researches he had to 
put up with not a few troubles and grievances. Some 
of these came of the fierce climate and the changing 
Seasons. During the heavy rainfalls he had much ado 
to find shelter under the flawed roof of his hut, occa- 
sionally being alone screened from the watéry deluge 
making his pallet under a table that he had drawn 
Tst into the driest corner of his apartment. During 


.# 





the summer months, on the other hand, he would be 
persecuted by scorpions and gnats and sand-flies, and, 
worst of all, by those terrible and suddenly improvised 
dust storms that came wheeling and waltzing over the 
scorched plains of Mesopotamia on the wings of the 
whirlwind. He had his consolations also, however, 
and some of those were plenary and delightful. Con- 
spicuous among them must certainly be reckoned his 
receipt of the Vizierial letter forwarded to him by Sir 
Stratford. Canning, an all important document authoris- 
ing him in the name of Abd-ul-Medjid to continue his 
excavations and to convey away whatever he dis- 
covered — the colossal and priceless treasures now 
stored up as the property of the nation among the 
most notable possessions of the British Museum. This 
Vizierial letter Mr. Layard mentions having read (we 
may conceive with what satisfaction !) immediately on 
its arrival at his hut, by the light of a small fire of 
dried camel-dung. {Load by load as he brought his 
priceless treasures to the surface, he had the Assyrian 
antiquities floated on rafts down the Tigris from 
Nimroud to Bagdad, thence having them conveyed in 
native boats to Busrah on the Persian Gulf, whence 
they were shipped to Bombay, and so round the Cape 
home to England, where they were brought to their 
final destination in the British Museum. 

At intervals Layard varied the interest of his re- 
searches as an archeologist at Nimroud by going forth 
upon some holiday excursion into the wilderness. Onx 
while, for example, in avoidance of the almost stifling 
summer heats, he went in search of coolness up into 
the hills among the refreshing umbrage of fruit-bearing 
trees, as diversified in their character -as the mulberry, 
the peach, the fig, the olive, the vine, and the pome- 
granate. Another while, prior to this, he went south- 
wards upon a visit to the then encampment of the 
Shammar. Here it was that, immediately upon hi: 
arrival, as he passed onwards among the tent pegs and 
motley throng of Arabs there assembled, he paused for 
a moment to gaze in admiration upon one of those 
priceless mares of the desert, foaled by the lightning 
upon a tornado, and bearing all the signs of its stately 
lineage in its symmetrical proportions. A beautiful 
chestnut, with limbs exquisitely tapered—ears erect, 
slender and transparent—nostrils high, deep-red and 
dilated—forehead broad—neck arched—mane and tail 
of a silken texture. As for its pace has not Shakespear« 
sung it to the musical cadence of the quatrains and 
couplets in which, through the charger’s coquetry, | 
celebrates the symboled love of Venus and Adonis— 

“ Sometime he scuds afar and then he stares; 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather; 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares, 

And whether he run, or fly, they know not whether; 
For thro’ his mane and tail the high wind sings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feathered wings.” 


Elsewhére has he not, through the lips of the Dauphin 
in Henry V., cried out in exultation at the mere thouglit 
of a steed so unapproachable—‘‘Ca, ha! He bounds from 
the earth as if his entrails were hairs; le cheval volant, 
the Pegasus, gui a les narines de feu! When I bestrice 
him I soar, I am a hawk: he trots the air; the earth 
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sings when he touches it; the basest horn of his 
hoof is more musical than the pipe of Hermes. It is 
the prince of palfreys; his neigh is like the bidding of 
a monarch, and his countenance enforces homage.” 
Nay, has not the splendour of the destrier as a war- 
horse been chaunted more nobly yet in Job—‘‘ Wilt 
thou give strength to the horse, or clothe his neck with 
neighing? The glory of his nostrils is terror. He 
breaketh up the earth with his hoof, he pranceth 
boldly; he goeth forward to meet armed men. He 
despiseth fear, he turneth not his back to the sword. 
Chafing and raging he swalloweth the ground; neither 
doth he make account when the noise of the trumpet 
soundeth. When he heareth the trumpet he saith Ha! 
ha! he smelleth the battie afar off, the encouraging of 
the captains, and the shouting of the army.” T'resh 
from the contemplation of the noble steeds sculptured 
on the ancient bas-reliefs of the Assyrians, the dis- 
coverer of Nineveh loitered with delight, in passing 
through the encampment of the Shammar, to admire 
the kindred beauty of the living and breathing mas- 
terpiece of equine symmetry. The Arab attendant 
who is at the moment holding the creature by the 
bridle, cries out to him entreatingly (in terror of the 
evil eye) “‘Say Masha Allah!” “ That I will and with 
pleasure” is the instant reply of Layard, ‘‘for, O 
Arab, you possess the jewel of the tribe!” At the 
head of the encampment, as the leader of the tribe thus 
visited by the English traveller, was the Sheikh of 
Shammar, Sofuk, the so-called King of the Desert! 
Foremost among his three wives, the younger of whom 
he changes for a new one every fortnight, so that, as 
Layard remarks, ‘‘the happy man lives in a perpetual 
honeymoon,” Amsha by name, and in her turn 
titulary the Queen of the Desert, appears to have pos- 
sessed great natural attractions, enhanced by all the 
arts of Arab adornment—her lips dyed blue, her eye- 
brows continued with the aid of indigo in a straight 
line across the forehead, her cheeks and brow spotted 
over with beauty marks, her eyelashes darkened by 
kohl, her legs and bosom, and indeed her whole body 
covered with a network of tattooing! While away on 
this expedition Mr. Layard saw more than ever of the 
peculiarities of Arab life; witnessed the Debké or 
Arab-dance; and moved familiarly among the stately 
menwith their brows bound with the kiffieh or head ker- 
chief lapped about by the white folds of the turban, 
shadowed over, in its turn, by the black-and-white 
striped burnous. He watched the Kurds and Arabs at 
their sports when the shrill tahlehl of the women—a 
noise made with tongue, throat, and hand vibrated 
rapidly over the open mouth—maddening the men at 
the mere sound of it to the wildest pitch of excitement. 
It was while he was yet on this southerly excursion 
that the English traveller, who had thus paused awhile 
from unearthing the lost glory of the Assyrians, visited, 
in company with his friend, Mr. Ross, the hoary ruins 
of El Hather. As he approached them, though he did 
so in a tempest of hail and lightning and thunder, he 
noticed, even under the lurid effect of the storm, the 
golden tint of the limestone steeping as it were in 


Lying, as those ruins of El Hather do, “between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, to the south-west of 
Mosul and Nimroud, to the north-west of Bagdad and 
Babylon, there they stood before the two wondering 
Englishmen precisely as they had appeared fifteen 
centuries before, in media solitudine posita, as described 
by the Roman historian, Ammianus Marcellinus. By 
the end of October Layard was back again at Nimroud, 
Whatever share in the Assyrian treasures there brought 
to light appertained, according to the agreement 
entered into between them, to Sir Stratford Canning 
was made over by the latter to the British nation, 
Consequent upon this, a small grant of money was 
made by Parliament with a view to aid Mr. Layard in 
completing his wonderful excavations. Those labours 
of the disentombment of the buried palaces and 
statuary, and vases, and trinkets, and cuneiform 
inscriptions, colossal bulls and human-headed lions, 
basalt slabs and sphinxes in partially calcined alabaster, 
were fully accomplished at Nimroud by the middle of 
May, 1847. The house, so long, and for the nation so 
advantageously, occupied by Mr. Layard, was dis- 
mantled. He saw his Arabs strike their tents and 
scatter out of the deserted village. The last to quit 
the plains, the giant mounds strown sombrously over 
which he had so sagaciously penetrated, was himself, 
and by the time of his leaving, as he himself expresses 
it, “nearly the whole country to the south of Mosul, as 
far as the Zab, became, after our departure, a wilder- 
ness.” By the 24th June he had finally quitted Mosul 
and in due course made his way back to Constan- 
tinople. 

His account of his travels, adventures, and dis- 
coveries were in the following year, 1848, published by 
Mr. Murray in two volumes, entitled ‘“‘ Nineveh and its 
Remains.” ‘The work naturally caused the profoundest 
sensation. ‘The author of it was more than simply the 
lion of the season. He had lifted the veil that for 
twenty-five centuries had hung impenetrably between 
the world and the vanished Assyrians. A recollection 
comes back to us as we write this, of our seeing for the 
first time, five-and-twenty years ago, almost upon the 
morrow of the publication of his ‘ Nineveh,” the 
already famous traveller and discoverer fresh from his 
achievements on the plains of Mesopotamia. It was 
upon a Sunday afternoon in the drawing-room of one 
of the earliest and most famous of the Blackwool 
novelists. The author and revealer of ‘“ Nineveh” had 
called there in company with his uncle, old Mr. Austen, 
the former hardly opening his lips during the whole @ 
his visit, from the moment of his entrance to that 
his departure. It was as if he had just spoke 
sufficiently—liberavit animam suam! His appearance 
at that time was entirely different from that which! 
has of late years assumed. Instead of the bushy gt) 
beard descending to his breast, there was the dark, the 
almost black, and carefully-trimmed moustache. *% 
once and for all, by his eastern revelations, ht 
had made himself a notability as an archaologis 
From that time forward, however, his life was to 





sunbeams the oldest of the Syrian monuments. | 
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be in a great measure entirely different. By or 
Visit, it is true, a little later on, to the scene of 
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former achievements and by additional publications in 
relation to Assyria and the Assyrians, he was to 
enhance and in a manner to confirm and solidify his 
archeological reputation. The record of that second 
visit was published in 1853, throwing new light upon 
his “‘ Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon.” Between 1849 and 1853 there was published in 
costly serial form the folio atlas illustrative of his 
“Monuments of Nineveh.” It was a worthy com- 
panion and rival to the great work, ‘‘ Les Monuments 
de Nineve,” of Paul Emile Botta, his distinguished 
compeer and contemporary. Previously, in 1851, an 
abridged edition of his former work, for popular use, 
was issued under the original title of his larger 
masterpiece as ‘‘ Nineveh and its Remains.” Honours 
poured in upon him, honours he had nobly earned, 
almost immediately after his principal work had made 
its appearance. In 1848 the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
was conferred upon him by the University of Oxford. 
On the 5th of April, 1849, he was appointed Attaché 
to the Embassy at Constantinople. For a few weeks 
together, at the very beginning of 1852 and just imme- 
diately before the close of Lord John Russell’s first 
administration, Mr. Layard from January to February 
was installed in office as Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. As affording very remarkable evidence 
of the consideration in which he was then held, it can- 
not but be interesting to mention here that imme- 
diately upon Lord Derby’s first instalment in power as 
head of the Government, the new Premier in the 
February of 1852 offered to retain Mr. Layard in that 
important Under-Secretaryship of State until such 
time as Lord Stanley, the present Earl, should have 
returned to England, Lord Derby adding that he (Mr. 
Layard) should be then immediately awarded a diplo- 
matic appointment. ‘Tempting though the offer was 
to Mr. Layard, after taking Lord John Russell’s advice 
upon the matter, he declined it, of course, with due 
expressions of acknowledgment. On the 8th July, 
1852, at the time of the General Election, he was 
returned at the head of the poll as M.P. for Aylesbury, 
having as his colleague in the representation of that 
borough Mr. Bethell, as he was then, afterwards Sir 
Richard, now the ex-Chancellor Lord Westbury. For 
Aylesbury Mr. Layard continued to sit in the House 
of Commons until his defeat in that constituency at 
the General Election, which took place in the March 
of 1857. Twice after that he appeared before the 
electors elsewhere as an unsuccessful candidate. First, 
inthe April of 1849, at York, and immediately after- 
wards at the Wigton burghs in Scotland. It was not, 
In fact, until the December of 1860 that he became, in 
Succession to the late Admiral Sir Charles Napier, the 
advanced Liberal member for the metropolitan borough 
of Southwark. His place in the House from the first 
Was asa strongly pronounced reformer and innovator— 


Punch facetiously dubbing him the Member for 
Nineveh | Shortly after he had begun to make for 
imself a reputation down at Westminster very 


different indeed from that which’he had acquired but a 
Very few years previously as an archeologist in the 


Plains of Shinar, he was in 1853 presented with the 
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Freedom of the City of London. That mark of honour 
from the municipality of the chief city of the Empire 
was accorded to him, however, not in his character 
as a politician, but in recognition of his brilliant 
antiquarian achievements. as the discoverer of Nineveh. 
During that same year he returned, in company with 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to the embassy at Con- 
stantinople. His views not chiming in, however, with 
those of his chief, Mr. Layard retraced his steps to 
England before the year was out, a year fraught with 
difficulties in the East of so momentous a character! 
Resuming his place in the House of Commons, he 
there became the advocate of England’s adopting the 
most decided course upon the Eastern Question—the 
nation then ‘drifting into war” against Russia, for 
Turkey and with France. Several of the speeches 
delivered by the leading Member for Aylesbury during 
that critical period were remarkable for their energy 
and impressiveness. When the contest had actually 
commenced, in 1854, Mr. Layard eagerly hastened back 
to the East, where he became personally the spectator 
of several of the most important incidents in the Crimean 
campaign. From the masthead of the Agamemnon he 
witnessed the first great triumph after the allies had 
landed, when they ‘‘ marched up the hill to glory” at 
the Alma. His stay there in the Crimea in fact lasted 
until the 5th November had come and gone in the crash 
of that other and grander victory of our troops at 
Inkermann. During the formation of the Coalition 
Cabinet under Lord Aberdeen, it should be remembered 
that offers of various posts under Government had been 
made to the principal member for Aylesbury. As his 
acceptance of any one of the appointments named would 
have involved his removal, however, from the arena of 
eastern politics, an arena at that time paramount, one 
after another these peculiarly Greek offers were respect- 
fully declined. What Mr. Layard had himself actually 
witnessed in the Crimea had fired him with indignation. 
The privations endured there by our heroic troops ex- 
cited his sympathies to the profoundest degree. The 
spectacle indeed is lamentably historic, and even in the 
retrospect can hardly be looked back to without a shud- 
der. A few months afterwards it was designated in a 
memorable phrase by Lord John Russell, on his himself 
throwing up his position as a Cabinet Minister, as just 
simply “horrible and heart-rending.” Mr. Layard 
from the first occupied an independent position and 
acted accordingly. Acquainted, out of the fulness of 
his own personal knowledge, with the actual condition 
of the army, immediately on his return to England he 
flung himself earnestly into the front rank of those who 
strove with all their might in the House of Commons 
to repair the errors of the past, and to come at once ener- 
getically and practically to the aid of the chivalrous 
troops of England. In connection with the famous 
Committee of Inquiry of which Mr. Roebuck was 
the originator and the Chairman, Mr. Layard’s 
after his, was certainly the most prominent figure. 
Second only to the Chairman he took otherwise the 
leading part in that resolute investigation. Before it, 
during one stage of the proceedings, he gave in 
formidably, sentence after sentence, his own vitally 
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important evidence as an eye-witness. When the 
Coalition Cabinet broke up at last, and no wonder !— 
for more than ever then there was reason for Mr. 
Disraeli’s famous mot, ‘* England loves not Coalitions ! ” 
—When Lord Aberdeen at length gave in his resigna- 
tion, and Lord Palmerston was entrusted with the 
responsibility of reconstructing the shattered Govern- 
ment, the new Premier again offered a post to the 
Member for Aylesbury. Seeing, however, that the post 
in question was in no way connected with foreign 
affairs, again Mr. Layard determined to forego the 
temptation. Instead of taking office he became one of 
the leaders of the Administrative Reform Association. 
Acting in that character, he, in the June of 1855, 
brought before the House of Commons a motion 
formally setting forth the views, aims, and objects of 
the association. By a considerable majority, however, 
that daring motion was defeated. Released from his 
parliamentary ties by reason of his summary rejection 
by his constituency, Mr. Layard in 1857 and 1858 found 
it practicable to pass some months in Hindostan at the 
time of the lamentable Revolt of the Sepoys, endea- 
vouring as far as possible to discover the source or 
motor of the insurrection. 

Reverting awhile here to his avocations otherwise, 
apart altogether from the stormy influence of politics, 
it may be remarked that, in 1854, Mr. Layard was 
elected a Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France in the appropriate department of the Académie 
des inscriptions et belles lettres. It is worthy of note 
also that in 1856, after the conclusion of peace between 
the Western Allies and Russia, he took occasion to 
found a national bank (of which he was installed the 
chairman) at Constantinople. He had by that time, 
in 1855 and 1856, been elected and installed as 
Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen. It 
was in the July of 1861, under Lord Palmerston’s 
Premiership, that Mr. Layard again took office 
under the Crown. He did so then by resuming 
his place as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. That position he contrived to hold for exactly 
five years altogether, withdrawing from it only in the 
July of 1866 on the downfall of Earl Russell’s Govern- 
ment. After passing with his colleague nearly two 
years and a half in the strengthening repose and 
retirement of Opposition, immediately on the forma- 
tion of the Gladstone Ministry in the December of 
1868, Mr. Layard was appointed Chief Commissiéner 
of Public Works and Buildings, being at the same 
time sworn in as one of Her Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cillors. Eleven months afterwards he was replaced by 
the most unpopular A2dile England has ever had—the 
Right Hon. Austen Henry Layard then going out to 
Madrid in the character of Her Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. His 
acceptance of the post of Ambassador involved with 
it, of course, his formal withdrawal from Parliament. 
At the time of his going out to the Spanish capital 
that unhappy country was in a state of armed revo- 
lution. It 1s so at the present moment while he is still 
there as Ambassador. During the interval which has 
elapsed while Mr. Layard has held his ground there 








at the Madrid Embassy what calamities have not 
happened as the Dead Sea fruits of that disastrous 
Spanish Revolution! The fatal selection of Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern Zigmaringen as the New 
Sovereign! Out of which lamentable choice came the 
appalling Franco-German War—involving with it the 
downfall of the Napoleonic Empire, the Siege of Paris 
and the horrors of the Commune with all its assassi. 
nations and conflagrations! Afterwards the hardly 
less insensate selection of the Italian Amadeus, whose 
arrival was signalised by the murder of General 
Prim, and whose departure is accompanied by the 
outbreak of a civil war, in which Carlists, Federalists, 
and sot distant Republicans, are implacably arrayed 
against each other with a deadly animosity that threatens 
to be interminable. It is in the midst of all this hurly 
burly that Mr. Layard has for upwards of three years 
been holding his ground warily and observantly enough 
as Her Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador. Not in that 
capacity, however, is it that we care to think of him, 
or that he is here noticed as a man of mark who has 
attained great eminence among his contemporaries, 
His notability to.us is not as diplomatist, or as poli- 
tician, or as administrator—he is of especial interest to 
us purely and simply in his character as an archeologist. 
His name has about it for us a very thraldom of fascina- 
tion as reminding us of the young and adventurous 
traveller who drew to the light of day out of the dust 
of Nimroud, after the oblivion of two thousand five 
hundred years, in the sculptured glories of Nineveh, the 
grand and colossal trophies of the pride and power of 
the all but forgotten Assyrians. 


——_+~—_-_ —@— 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
IV. 

A DESCRIPTION of social life in the ‘ Empire 
City” of the United States would necessarily be 
imperfect were its leading Clubs left unnoticed. Al- 
though Club life in the Union does not enter, as it does 
with us Britishers, into the social life of the people, 
nevertheless it is important enough in its way, and 
setves a variety of purposes, social, literary, and 
political. ‘To a stranger the only wonder would be that 
such a busy, bustling, go-a-head city as New York 
should possess any Clubs at all. Its leading denizens 
seem so preternaturally eager to clutch the “ almighty 
dollar,” so intensely anxious and painfully restless, and 
so persistently bent on the pursuit of profit, when not 
engrossed by pleasure, that such resorts of ease and 
refinement might be considered unnecessary, if not 
absolutely out of place. When one takes into account 
the masses of well-dressed people to be seen any even- 
ing—Sunday not excepted—elbowing each other in the 
spacious halls and corridors of the St. Nicholas and 
the Fifth Avenue hotels, anxious to ascertain the 
latest “ quotation ” of gold, and secretly, maybe openly, 
doing a stroke of business when the chance presents 
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itself just as though they were on ’Change or in the 
Gold Room, the idea would naturally arise in one’s 
mind that such a fidgetty, money-grubbing population 
had no leisure to devote to Club life. Such, however, 
is not the case. Many plodding, well-to-do citizens, 
anxious to escape from the turmoil of trade, the wear 
and tear of professional life, or the dull monotony of 
home, betake themselves to their respective Clubs, and 
while away the evening hours according as their 
inclinations suggest. 

The oldest and leading Clubs embrace the “‘ Union,” 
the “Century,” the “‘ Manhattan,” the ‘ Travellers,” 
the “ Union League,” the ‘“‘New York,” and the 
“Jockey.”” Within the last three or four years a few 
others have arisen such as the “‘ Lotos,” in which some 
English literary celebrities have recently been enter- 
tained on their first visit to the New World. A few of 
these Clubs are particularly exclusive—almost as exclu- 
sive as our own “‘ Athenzeum” or “ Travellers.” One 
is purely literary (the ‘‘Century”’’); while the others 
are either purely political, sporting, or social. The 
“Lotos” somewhat answers to the “ Savage ”’ Club at 
home, its members being chiefly connected with 
journalism. The exterior of the edifices, for the most 
part are imposing; the interior well-appointed. The 
“Union” Club House,” situated at the corner of 
Twenty-first Street, is unquestionably a splendid struc- 
ture. A few years back its committee incurred an 
outlay of some thirty thousand dollars, if our memory 
proves not treacherous, in ‘ beautifying” and embel- 
lishing the walls of the leading saloons. Whilst being 
entertained at this crack Club, we ventured to express 
our regret to a member—a fellow-countryman, by the 
way—that so large an expenditure should have been 
idly lavished, as it were, in daubing the walls with 
meretricious Germgn ornamentation, which to a critical 
eye appeared sheer blurring and disgusting disfigure- 
ment. “Infinitely better,” remarked a connoisseur in 
our hearing, ‘that a few good pictures had been pro- 
cured from England than that the resources of the 
Club should have been dissipated in gaudy colouring 
and inartistic, florid, repellent display. As both the 
officers and members of the “ Union” belong to the 
“first position” in society, we cannot conceive how 
they could have exhibited such purblindness and waste- 
ful extravagance as to have authorised a vast outlay to 
little purpose. The unpleasant truths force themselves 
upon our minds, that the “‘ model Rebublic” possesses 
few artists, and that the Yankees, but the New Yorkers 
more especially, are not remarkable for their apprecia- 
tion of the Beautiful, leaving the Sublime altogether 
out of the question. 

The “ Union” Club consists of about seven hundred 
members. Its government and management are con- 
fided toa committee of its body, who are balloted for 
Periodically. The property of the Club is invested in 
trustees, appointed by the general committee, of whom 
Moses H. Grinnell is president. ‘Two hundred dollars 
constitute the initiation fee, while the yearly “due” 
‘fifty dollars. Some twenty-five distinguished officers 
“elonging to the United States Army and Navy are 

Xempt from the annual fee, among whom is no less a 








man of mark than General Ulysses S. Grant, the re- 
elected President of the Republic. 

As a rule, the New York Clubs are not distinguished 
for conviviality; albeit, for comfort and cosiness they 
manifestly are. To a well-bred Englishman there is 
nothing congenial about the Northern American 
character, a circumstance perhaps partially attributable 
to climatic influences. This absence of warmth 
renders social life, in its multifarious phases, extremely 
chilling, if not absolutely repulsive. There exists a 
manifest straining after politeness. But as all genuine 
politeness must have its seat in the heart and be the 
reflex of one’s natural disposition, such efforts prove 
abortive. Club life partakes of this icy character. It 
becomes well nigh impossible to thaw the frozen feel- 
ings of members, who appear so wrapt up in them- 
selves and so self-absorbed as seldom to give their 
thoughts free utterance, save when on mart or ’change. 
On special occasions—such, for example, as an anni- 
versary dinner—one may perceive some slight effer- 
vescence of feeling, if not flow of sentiment. But 
then it must be remembered that the choicest cham- 
pagne brands—“‘ Méet ” and ‘‘ Green Seal ”’—at seven 
dollars a bottle, have contributed pretty liberally in the 
creation of this change. The indifference existing in 
most of the higher class Clubs to special converse has 
a highly pernicious effect. It breaks up societies into 
small cliques and congenial coteries, inducing a taste 
for dissipation or even gambling, a vice most rampant 
and irrepressible in the States. That there exists a 
conspicuous tendency to fritter away time by indulging 
in games of hazard is but too painfully noticeable. 
Hence the annexed regulations with regard to “‘ games,”’ 
reproduced from the rules of the most eminent City 
Club :— 

“No game of mere hazard shall be played in the Club, nor 
shall any game be played for money, except billiards, whist, 
euchre, ecarté, piquet, and all fours, either of which may be 
played for a wager not exceeding five dollars in currency, and 
any members infringing this rule will be expelled from the Club,” 


And again,— 


“ Each player participating in any game of cards commencing 
after one o’clock a.m. shall pay, in addition to the usual charge, 
the sum of five dollars, and for every game of billiards, com- 
mencing after that hour, the charge shall be one dollar.” 


Another rule framed for the restriction of members 
directs that the “bar,” or place from which refresh- 
ments may be had, be closed at one o’clock in the 
morning. But when members are bent upon play, 
nothing is more easy than to evade this stringent 
enactment and render it a dead letter to all intents and 
purposes, by simply ordering whatever potations may 
be considered desirable before the circumscribed hour. 
We know, upon. unassailable authority, that the pro- 
minent national vice of gambling is frequently in- 
dulged in by those connected with various Clubs, 
notwithstanding the laws made and provided to the 
contrary. More than this, we are confident that com- 
mittees of management have both trouble and difficulty 
in restraining this terrible tendency within ordinary 
and decent limits, special notices, and even threats, 
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being alike unheeded. The passion for play, or in 
plain words, avaricious craving, becomes with people 
on, both sides of the Atlantic, their besetting sin, the 
old Adam which, strive how they may, they have 
neither the force of will nor power of conscience to 
overcome. As the immortal author of ‘“‘ Hudibras” 
tersely and ironically puts it :— 
‘Men venture necks to gain a fortune: 

The soldier does it every day, 

Eight to the week, for sixpence pay: 

Your pettifoggers damn their souls, 

To share with knaves in cheating fools: 

And merchants, venturing through the main 

Slight pirates, rocks, and horns for gain.’’* 


We are not oblivious of the fact that the Goddess of 


Chance has her temples in London as well as in New 
York, that the vice of gambling is spreading in fashion- 
able society, and that*certain West-end Clubs beara 
reputation not exactly totheir honour. Even in institu- 
tions of this kind in which games of pure hazard are 
altogether interdicted or else restrained, the rules are 
violated with impunity. If the Legislature does not 
interfere, as it did with respect to the Club gaming- 
houses of the last generation, we apprehend that the 
capital of England will even outvie in the particular 
immorality of gambling, the commercial capital of 
New York State itself. 

The “ Travellers’”’ Club (so called after its famous 
namesake in Pall Mall, which was founded: by Lord 
Castlereagh) is certainly the most cosy and congenial 
place of its kind on Manhattan Island. It does not, 
however, adopt the rule of its prototype, by enacting 
‘that no person be considered eligible to the Travellers’ 
Club who shall not have travelled out of the British 
Islands to a distance of at least five hundred miles 
from London in a direct line.” The New York 
‘“* Travellers’”’ simply smiles at such a restriction, 
inasmuch as no candidate proposed for membership 
but must have journeyed many times that distance. 
But then, the facilities for locomotion are different in 
1873 from what they were in 1814. And travellers 
have augmented in proportion as these facilities abound. 
The avowed objects of this Club, as set forth by its 
founders in a Preamble to its Constitution, is “to 
combine with the social and literary attractions belong- 
ing to the General Club the special advantages of 
bringing together travellers, explorers, enterprising 
men of various countries, and to supply a central point 
where the intelligent activity of the day may find con- 
geniality and encouragement. Therefore the Travellers’ 
Club is designed to be Catholic in its spirit and con- 
duct; to facilitate free intercourse between eminent 
men of all nations on common grounds of friendship 
and social amenities, to the eradication of prejudices, 
the dissipation of jealousies, and the harmonisation of 
interests: for there is no truth more necessary to be 
inculcated than that the true interests, moral and 
material, of all men are the same; and if truly under- 
stood, can never come into conflict. 

In addition to the “ Travellers’” being a first-class 





* We presume that “ floating coffins” were not invented in Samuel 
Butler's day. They were reserved for two centuries later. 











Club, most of its members are gentlemen of middle 
age, who are remarkable for their education, refine. 
ment, social position, and agreeable, genial qualities, 
Here considerable domesticity may be found combined 
with good fare, moderate in price, and estimable 
associates. The grand secret of the success of the 
“ Travellers’” is, that it is mainly pervaded by an 
English element. This circumstance renders it 
peculiarly homogeneous to Her Britannic Majesty’s 
subjects, reconciling them to the somewhat obnoxious 
atmosphere of a Republic, no less than the brusque 
ways and manners of our Transatlantic Cousins, 
Between John and Jonathan a wide gulf is fixed, 
difficult to bridge over. Hence an English Club in an 
United States city, is for the refined British traveller a 
desideratum that cannot well be over-estimated. “ You 
would not have Englishmen when they are in company,” 
observes Goodman, in his ‘ Winter Evening Congratu- 
lations,’ hold a silent, quakerly meeting.” Now, if the 
‘* Travellers’”’ possesses one characteristic above 
another, it undeniably consists in the friendly and 
even convivial converse and intercourse of its members. 
The writer has been introduced into some Clubs the 
dread silence and deep solemnity of which were pro- 
ductive of momentary sadness. Hoary-headed “‘fogies,” 
gloomy as the grave, brooding moodily over their 
Burgundy or the last telegrams from Europe, are not 
in themselves very invigorating spectacles. The bare 
sight of such is both distressing and depressing. 
Human beings, by some mysterious law of Nature, act 
and re-act upon each other for good or evil, Even 
some physical disorders are known to have been pro- 
duced through mental influence. By means of the odic, 
or other secret force referred to, we either elevate each 
other’s spirits when we come into contact, or else 
throw a dark pall over them. And this is done without 
the slightest design on the part of any one; nay, 
without consciousness even of the insidious and subtle 
influence exercised. While residing for several months 
in New York, our sense of isolation and “ home- 
sickness "—that shocking malady—was removed by 
means of the comforts and enjoyments we found at the 
‘* Travellers’” which we verily viewed as an oasis In 
the dreary desert of New York life. ; 
About four years since a few New York ladies 
resolved themselves into a Club, which they called by 
the euphonious name of ‘‘ The Sorosis.”” Whether this 
term be derived from the Latin soror, a sister, or from the 
Greek soros, a sort of fleshy fruit, composed of numerous 
flowers, and forming a compound fruit, or anthocarpus, 
it is difficult to pronounce. Perhaps the sage origina 
tors of the title meant a unity of both. These go-@ 
head crazy champions for Woman’s Rights hold their 
meetings at “ Delmonico’s” restaurant, noted, for its 
magnificence and its scale of charges. One cannot 
refrain from at least admiring the exquisiteness of their 
taste, no less than the delicacy of their appetites, 
while their total disregard of expense places them on 
the like pedestal with the more reckless of the rival 
sex. Being determined that their enemy—the MEN— 
should not usurp and retain all the privileges and fas- 
cinations of existence to themselves, they have act 
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wisely in “‘ putting up” to use a commercial phrase, at 
an establishment where the hungry stomach, no less 
than the craving mind, can be catered for efficiently. 
Here each assertor of her natural status can, in the 
words of an old bard— 


‘“* The beauties of her mind rehearse, 
And talk of knowledge, taste, and sense, 
To which the fair have vast pretence ;” 


while she can procure whatever might be necessary to 
uphold her fragile strength or revive her drooping 
spirits. We are not aware whether there might not be a 
Temperance Corner in the ‘‘ Sorosis,” in imitation of that 
at the London Atheneum Club, where Theodore Hook 
was wont to sit and drink glass after glass of ‘‘ toast- 
and-water,” or “a little more lemonade.” Such beve- 
rages being well known to the lynx-eyed waiters as 
synonyms, substitutes, or subterfuges for ‘‘ brandy and 
soda,” and another strong potation, it not being seemly 
to call in plain vernacular for drinks of this description 
in the presence of grave and dignified guests. 


—— - 


REVIEWS. 


Lessons of the French Revolution 1789-1872. By 
Lord Ormatuwalte. Printed by Spottiswoode and Co. 


The veteran teacher who reiterates the words of caution 
and experience contained in these lessons is the same 
whose volume on Astronomy and Geology, Darwinism, 
and Civilisation and Progress we had the pleasure of 
reviewing at the beginning of last year. Debarred from 
active life by the affliction of almost utter blindness, Lord 
Ormathwaite consents not to “‘ keep the flame from wasting 
by repose,” but strives from his retirement to benefit his 
generation, as well as that. which is to come after, through 
the record and results of the political changes which he 
has seen and taken part in. Past the allotted three score 
years and ten, more or less considerably, he handles in his 
present volume a period, during a large portion of which 
he has himself been able to observe and reflect; and it 
ought to be accounted a signal advantage that his 
counsels are now made “ publici juris,” and that his 
juniors are taught to see with his eyes the headlands to 
make for, and the shoals and hidden rocks to avoid, of the 
political sea. We are not without a hope that the day of 
reaction is at hand in this country; that ultra-liberalism 
has well-nigh run the length of its tether, and that, there- 
fore, there is the more room for lessons of freedom and 
Progress consistent with true patriotism and conservative 
policy—lessons how to retain the blessings of a mixed 
constitution and a limited monarchy without driving the 
vessel of the State upon the breakers of Republicanism, or 
€xposing it to the piratical cruisers whose flag bears the 
unreal watchwords of liberty, equality, and fraternity. It 
might, indeed, occur to some that such lessons are more 
Suitable to the needs of other nations; but it is, we fear, 
one ra that, in the language of our essayist, of the 
dave ree years which have elapsed since the outbreak 
ite ine rench Revolution, forty have been spent in resisting 

influences, and forty more in following them out step 

Y step. It was a sagacious remark of Talleyrand “ that 





English were going on with it step by step.” 


The gist of Lord Ormathwaite’s undertaking is to com- 
bat and disprove the assumption, very largely adopted, 
that the First Revolution in France, though marked by 
serious and lamentable excesses, was yet a curative move- 
ment, to remove abuses fiscal, legal, and social, and “a 
great stride in progress made by the civilised world.’’ 
These abuses he shows from the fair and candid work of 
M. Randot—whom he regards as of a more judicial mind 
than the better-known authority on the subject, M. de 
Tocqueville—to Fave been very considerably exaggerated, 
the evil which France chcse for its good in their stead 
being the phantom of a hollow equality, which the author 
likens to a spectre in the German legend, ‘‘ which appears 
to the benighted traveller in the form of a beautiful woman, 
lures him on in pursuit through every danger, and, when 
he supposes that he is on the point of embracing her, turns 
suddenly into a ghastly and frightful apparition.”"—P. 25. 
To the principle of social equality Lord Ormathwaite 
shows our own constitution—derived as it is from the 
feudal system-—to be opposed “toto ccelo,” and the 
grand watchwords and chief principles of the French 
revolutionists, viz., the natural equality of man, and 
the sovereignty of the people are proven to be bodiless 
chimeras by the teaching of history and experience. 
Particularly interesting are the noble author's brie! 
but thoughtful surveys of past attempts to found 
democracies, beginning with the Greek republics, which 
were experiments “in corpore parvo” if not “ vili”—for 
the area and population of each were scarcely those of 
an English county, so that after all it was but a rehearsal 
of local self-government, which eventually failed, and calling 
into existence military power was subdued by the ascendency 
of that very power which was created by it; and ending 
with the example of America, which was, in its constitution 
of thirteen united states into semi-independent communi- 
ties, a transfer to a new world of all the machinery of 
English national life, kept in healthy working by the con- 
current tradition of the English national safeguards. Add 
to this, that the peaceful working of American institutions 
owes much to the rarity of the population, which causes 
none of that pressure and demand upon the means of 
subsistence felt in more crowded areas, and to the great 
abundance of the necessaries of life. And yet, asks 
Lord Ormathwaite, has democracy been fully tested yet in 
America? We wait to see the results of encroaching 
wealth and luxury, certain to engender an exclusive feeling 
and to create a social inequality. We wait to see the 
effects of the growth of population, which must tell against 
the maintenance of democracy, though its end may not be 
yet, and though to the career and ultimate greatness of 
America it is impossible to set bounds. 

Turning however to his main purpose, the study of the 
French Revolution and its results, the noble author corrects 
the common and often disingenuous excuse that the exces- 
ses of it and the subversion of social order were the acts of 
the Reign of Terror, and not of the Constituent Assembly. 
And yet from that palpable example of a misnomer—for its 
work was to destroy and not to constitute—and the date of 
it, 1789, spring all the ideas of Continental Liberalism. 
First came the reign of visionary enthusiasm, then its 
supersession by the wild rule of anarchy, thirdly the state 
of exhaustion and collapse, upon which, as usual, super- 
vened the intervention and ascendency of military force, 
re-establishing order, after having watched and bided its 
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time aloof. When “the hour was come and the man,” it 
was an easy leap for Napoleon Bonaparte—a consistent 
opponent of Jacobinism, from a subaltern to a sovereign 
position, not indeed all at once, but through the brilliant 
successes of the army of Italy, and the overthrow of the 
Directory on the 18th Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799). And so, 
a new dynasty had superseded the old, after a ten years 
interval of anarchy, which cried for a restorer of order. 
What had France gained by her throes? Neither liberty, 
nor equality, nor personal security; whilst on the other 
hand much had been lost, and much destroyed, and this, 
not least, through the advance made towards equality in 
the law for compulsory sub-division of property. The re- 
sults of this have been to lessen individual exertion and 
public spirit, as well as to make population stationary. 
“The frugal Sybaritism of the Frenchmen’s existence 
would be entirely destroyed by the arrival in the world of 
a numerous offspring. They regard our large English and 
Scotch families with horror, It somehow happens that the 
French marriage-bed seldom produces more than one or 
two offspring. They are like the cuckoo which lays only a 
single egg. The result is apparent in the French census. 
During the 80 years which have elapsed the population of 
France has been almost stationary,” p. 73. 

Of Napoleon the First Lord Ormathwaite forms a highly 
favourable estimate, and rejects the attempts which the 
friends of republicanism make to saddle him with sins and 
faults which were those of the situation, and not of the 
individual. 

Consistently hostile to Jacobinism, his measures, when 
he had grasped the Empire which he did not so much 
usurp as step into, were eminently conservative and re- 
constructive, as regards law, religion, and the titles of the 
nobility. ‘He did not, indeed, restore the ‘ancien régime’ 
first, because the ancien régime was bitterly hostile to him- 
self, and secondly, because it was so broken in pieces that 
its restoration became almost impracticable: but he did 
revive most of its component parts, though in a somewhat 
different form. He re-established an absolute monarchy, 
not as has been frequently alleged a military despotism, but 
very much the same goverrment to which the French had 
been habituated for centuries. He did not rob them of 
constitutional liberty, because they had never possessed it. 
He delivered them from the tyranny of the democracy, or 
of the adventurers who in its name had oppressed them. 
His government was not more absolute or despotic than 
that of Louis XIV. or Louis XV., and it had recourse quite 
as rarely to the aid of military force. It was a government 
of law and order, administered by fixed and regular tribunals. 
It was not in any respect a politically free government, a 
constitutional or parliamentary government, but it secured 
to individuals quite as much personal liberty as they had 
ever enjoyed under the Bourbons, and infinitely more than 
they possessed under the Republic.” (p. gg). 


In truth it is this kind and measure of liberty, of which 
alone France, since its first revolution, has proved itself 
capable. All others it misuses and abuses. The seeds of 
unsound and revolutionary ideas crop up ever and anon, 
and bear fruit of so baneful a character as to precipitate 
some fresh and exorbitant change, a reaction from which 
is the cause of the supreme power falling again into the 
hands of the strong-willed adventurer, or the self-reliant 
military chief. After the overthrow of Napoleon the First 
there seemed a hope for constitutional monarchy in the 
reign of Louis XVIII., of whose honesty and capacity Lord 
Ormathwaite has a justly high appreciation. But his barely 
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tolerated Government—distasteful to the seething masses 
of jealous republicans—needed but the ill-advised ultra. 
royalism of his successor’s advisers to bring about the 
crisis of 1829-30. The fall of Charles X. showed that the 
spirit of revolution was not dead, but simply slumbering, 
and evinced that Paris had become what it has continued 
ever since to be, a political crater. Apropos of the coalition 
which ended in the downfall of Prince Polignac, which 
some of us can just remember, Lord Ormathwaite has 
some remarks upon such schemes and expedients in our 
own country. After absolving from grave blame the 
banding of the moderates and the extremes of a party for 
the purposes of preponderance, he says words which may 
be of interest at the present posture of affairs. ‘ The case 
is very different when the moderate Liberals are ejected 
from office by some temporary coalition of Conservatives 
with the extreme Left. It is manifest that in such 
instances one or both of these parties must sacrifice 
opinions and principles to gain an immediate triumph over 
a Ministry; and wherever such a manceuvre is practised, 
the temporary alliance must lead to a defeat of the Ministry 
occupying a middle position between the two”—p. 108. 
In the present or very recent crisis there has been indeed 
no deliberate or planned coalition, though the results are 
the same. Let us hope that the absence of plot or pre- 
meditation may plead for the stability and continuance of 
the Conservative Government, which, though its advent 
to power is for the moment deferred, must shortly take the 
helm of the State vessel. 


We have not space to follow Lord Ormathwaite through 
the phases of revolution which he contends have been at 
intervals succeeding each other from 1789 until now. The 
first division of time was from 1789 to 1830. The second 
from then till now. Every one should read his clear dis- 
tinction between the English aristocracy and the conti- 
nental noblesse. Having done so, he would be at no loss 
to discover why the one is more popular, influential, and 
permanent than the other. And, although the author_is 
too tender of the Citizen-King’s seputation, and rates him 
we think a little too highly, despite his walking through 
Paris umbrella in hand, “like a Royal Mrs. Gamp,” still to 
get a clear view of the Government of Louis Philippe, its 
concessions to exacting ultra-liberalism, its tryings-back, 
and its fatal irresolution, no better sketch within its limits 
could have been drawn by one who at the period of the 
events in question was of mature years, and keen as well 
as practised observation. As to the “ glorious three days 
which so ingloriously closed that reign, and inaugurated 
the barricades of which revolution has since been so ready 
to make use on occasion, there is nothing better set forth 
in these pages than the account of the mistress of the 
French music shop why Parisian valour was so apt 1 
exhibit itself in émeutes and street-fights. ‘Oh, sir,’ she 
replied, “there is nothing so wonderful in it, because, 40 
you see, the chiefs never put themselves in front, they 
thrust the people forward, and then they prick them with 
their bayonets behind, so that they have no longer any 
means of backing out ” (151, note). So much for revolu- 
tion, which it would seem is largely indebted to compulsoly 
sympathy. ae 

One thing has come of these émeutes and the facilities 
which an unsettled state of things has given to theif 
repetition, that Paris is the citadel of ultra-democracy ap 
red republicanism. Breaking out afresh, when the goer 
seems to have been scotched, may at any time crop up t : 
demon of the Commune, with its articles of faith, equality, 
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atheism, and denial of the rights of property. To keep 
these under was the successful mission for twenty years 
—oh, how few there are who could not have acquiesced in 
a much longer term—of Napoleon III., the high-souled 
exile, whom we lately saw entombed at Chiselhurst. If 
Lord Ormathwaite had done nothing more in this his able 
yolume, he would have won and gauged the sympathy of 
nine-tenths of English readers by his generous and 
chivalrous advocacy and vindication of a fallen monarch, 
whose virtues and achievements were all his own, his 
faults and misfortunes incidental to the position which he 
was called upon—shall we not say by Providence—to fill, 
in the interest of peace and order, which for twenty years 
and more he maintained in his long disquieted country, to 
the re-establishment of social and commercial tranquillity 
as well as of rest and calm, for the most part, in Europe. 
Our limits are already so far exceeded that we cannot even 
glance at the masterly sketch of Napoleon III.’s career, 
which is contained in the latter part of this interesting 
volume, and which, seeing the light for the first time 
within a week or so of the illustrious exile’s death, is worthy 
to be accounted as one of the many simultaneous testi- 
monies to his greatness and foresight paid by Englishmen. 
But we must not conclude without quoting a vindication 
of the deceased Emperor from one of the most frequent 
and the least rebutted charges against his memory, and in 
doing so thank Lord Ormathwaite for a volume which 
redounds to the credit of his acute observation and sound 
statesmanlike judgment. 

“Napoleon III.,” we read in p. 270, “‘is constantly 
attacked for having established the Empire by a coup d'état ; 
but what are all these successive changes of Government 
in France but a series of coups d'état? Are no coups d'état 
ever accomplished but by military chiefs, emperors, or 
presidents, ? What were the “ glorious three days of July, 
1830,” but a coup d’état against the throne of Charles X ? 
What was the great revolt of the Republicans at the 
funeral of General Lamargue, in June 1832, but an abortive 
atempt at a coup d'état? What was the insurrection of 
1848, which overthrew the monarchy of Louis Philippe, 
but a coup d'état of the chiefs of the populace of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine? What was the great insurrection 
against the Assembly and the Provisional Government, in 
June of the same year, but another defeated attempt at a 
coup d'état ? And what was the overthrow of the Empire 
after the defeat of Sedan but another coup d'état of the 
mob of Paris? It is very convenient and easy to charac- 
terise all these revolutions as mere involuntary and 
Spontaneous outbursts of the popular sentiment; but every 
one of them was planned and executed under the command 
of popular leaders, and the whole history of France during 
the last eighty years is that of a series of coups d'état. 
Two of them, that of the 18th Brumaire and the 2nd of 
December were accomplished by the aid of the army, but 
all the rest by the armed and partially disciplined mob of 
the Faubourgs.”—P. 270. 


Elmore. A Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. C.iirrorp 
Butter. London: T. C. Newby. 
_ We lay this book down with somewhat of an “ exposi- 
tion of sleep” upon us, and a sense of relief at having 
accomplished the task of perusal; neither good enough for 
Praise, nor yet so hopelessly bad as to be worth blaming, 
it stands on the dull mid-level of mediocrity and common- 
Place—« tolerable, and not to be endured!” Lady Elmore, 
4 haughty Statuesque beauty of the Lady Dedlock type, 




















home, is provoked by his brutal neglect to flee from his 
house, bearing with her the sole object of her love, her 
baby daughter. Lord Elmore believes his wife to have 
sailed for Australia and to have perished by the way, but 
in reality she is living as a widow in London under an 
assumed name, and supporting herself and child by teach- 
ing singing. Her forsaken lord, however, quickly finds 
consolation in the excitements of swearing, horse-racing, 
and courting another lady. In this last amusement he is 
thwarted by his wife, who discovers herself to his fiancée, 
and so prevents the intended marriage. The forsaken 
gambler (who we cannot help thinking is very hardly 
treated by his female friends) descends rapidly from bad 
to worse, till at last he is thrown from his carriage by a 
run-away horse and nearly killed. This well-worn inci- 
dent has, of course, the effect of inducing the wife to repent 
of her estrangement from her husband, and she returns to 
his house in the guise of a Sister of Mercy to nurse him, 
to be ultimately recognised, and, in the orthodox manner, 
to be pardoned, by the reclaimed roué. There are subsi- 
diary love stories which are very vapid and uninteresting, 
and the element of humour is attempted to be supplied by 
the conventional “ fast” young lady whose slang is even 
more depressing than usual. Mrs. Butler has mistaken 
her vocation ; her novel has but a single merit—it is in one 
volume. 
Apparitions. By Newron Crostanp, Tribner and Co. 
The literature of “ spiritualism” is fast increasing, 
though probably without much effect on popular belief. 
The whole question of supernatural influence is one that is 
at present scarcely within the domain of argument. There 
is a numerous party, more numerous that is generally 
known, which holds firmly to faith in the existence of com- 
munication with the unseen world, and there is again the 
scarcely less numerous body of sceptics who hold as an 
axiom that such eommunication is utterly impossible. 
But little result will be produced on either of these parties 
by the argument of their opponents, and we do not think 
Mr. Crosland’s book will convince many sceptics, though 
it contains some curious facts. The new stories he gives 
are in some instances open to explanation, but none of 
them, to our mind, so convineing as some of those given by 
Mr. Dale Owen as the disturbances at Oesel, or the cor 
rection of the war-oflice certificate. Still we must heartily 
commend Mr. Crosland fer the courage with which, lik« 
the late Professor De Morgan, he came forward seventeen 
years ago, and boldly affixed his name to views the very 
mention of which would bring upon him the bitter ridicule 
and denunciation of the world. In the present day many 
of the arguments he uses have become mere truisms 
received by the large majority of thinking men. We do 
not agree with Mr. Crosland in many of his views, but w: 
must bear emphatic testimony to the fact that the majority 
of candid investigations which have been carried on as to 
the existence of the so-called supernatural occurrences 
among us, as, for instance, those of the Cambridge Ghost 
Club or the London Dialectical Society have resulted in a 
conviction of the reality of many of the alleged phenomena. 
We have said that Mr. Crosland’s arguments will probably 
not do much towards the conversion of either scientific 
dogmatists or that large class which stop their ears to any 
fact beyond their own limited experience. But a reader 
who can approach the subject without prejudice will find 











Mr. Crosland’s book a good introduction, though not either | 


will be of good service assisting towards the first step, that 
of clearing away the webs of misrepresentation, false 
science, and dogmatic ignorance which entangle the steps 
of the honest seeker after spiritual truth. 


Geological Stories. By J. E. Taytor, F.G.S. Robert 


Hardwicke. 

This little book consists of a series of geological 
sketches of the past history of the world, written in the 
form of autobiographical narratives supposed to be given 
by various inanimate objects, such as a lump of chalk, a 
piece of coal, &c., which severally relate their recollections 
of the aspect of the earth in the ages past, and the pheno- 
mena attending their own creation. The bulk of these 
sketches originally appeared in ‘Science Gossip,” 
certainly one of the best and most instructive natural 
history magazines we have, of which Mr. Taylor is row 
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/as an introduction to geology. 
| gain from them a correct and vivid idea of the broad out. 
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nature. Consequently these “ stories’ may well be read 
The young student can 


lines of the fair field of geological science, before attempt. 
ing the perusal of more systematic works, and the mere 
general reader may pass a very pleasant hour or two 
amidst the rehabilitated chips and bones of hoar antiquity, 
Mr. Taylor's style is simple and picturesque; we may 
particularly mention the ‘Story of a Piece of Coal” and 
‘‘ What a Piece of Jet had to Say” as specimens of “ light 
science’ treated in a graphic, yet truthful manner. The 
** Story of a Gravel-pit”’ is also well worthy of commen. 
dation ; it is illustrated by engravings of flint implements 
borrowed from Mr. Evans’ magnificent work on “The 
Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain.’ Indeed, 
the figures and plates profusely scattered throughout the 
volume are not the least valuable feature in the book: in 
many instances they have done duty previously in “ Science 
Gossip,” but their general merit renders them still welcome 


CARBONIFEROUS PERIOD 


(From “ Geological Stories.”) 


editor. The idea of these biographies is by no meansa 
new one, but it appears to be well carried out, and ina 
work intended for those who may be supposed to be 
entirely ignorant of geological lore, it presents certain 
advantages. Just as a historical cartoon gives a much 
more vivid notion of past events than any mere chronicle 
can afford, so a careful writer on scientific subjects may, 
by clothing his dry skeleton of facts with a little of the 
flesh and blood of romance and poetry, invest his subject 
with increased attractions for the unlearned reader, who 
may thus be gradually tempted over the border-land of real 
science. In so doing, however, the writer must keep 
strictly within the bounds of ascertained truth in the state- 
ment of his facts, and be gareful not to fill up the picture 
more freely than fair inference from these facts will 
warrant. Mr. Taylor has escaped falling into this error, 
and has kept Hamlet's advice to the players steadily in 
his mind, and nowhgre overstepped the modesty of 


. + ry . . } 
in a collected form. We reproduce two of the ideal lane- 
scapes as specimens of the artistic adornments of this 
pretty volume, which on all grounds is deserving of praise, 


Selections from Lucian, with English Notes. By 
Evetyn Apsotr, of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master of Clifton College. Rivingtons, 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 

Not before it was wanted, we have here a creditable 
attempt to revive an appreciation for an old-world 
humorist which is sadly dying out. Modern literature 
owed much less, in its salt and spice, to the lively, 
pictorial, and satiric observer and student of the date ol 
the first of the Antonines than to more recent secondhand 
sources; and so we welcome Mr. Abbott’s endeavour to 
purvey for the generation that is coming on a mine o! wit 
and wisdom of the right sort, into which they may dig, 
half unaware of the value of their diggings, and unearth 
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% mixed quantity of precious matter, some of which will 


probably stick, as it stuck to Swift and Sterne, as well as 
to Rabelais and Cervantes. 
really good translation of Lucian, a writer too voluminous 
for those gentlemen who in the early eighteenth century 
entered into limited liability companies of translators to 
undertake without weariness, and the English versions of 
Lucian by Mr. Digby and others, by Francklin, and by 
Tooke are really very perfunctory, and miss quite as much 
of the point and flavour of the original as they catch. 
Boys know something of him from the Analecta and such- 
like volumes of selections, but we contend that they would 
enjoy knowing much more, and that the fruits would 
appear in a more trained estimate of real humour, and a 
consequent depreciation of second-rate ideals. What Mr. 
Abbott has done is to widen, bya little, the range of former 
selections, to give two or three whole dialogues, instead of 
parts of them, and these annotated and illustrated in 
scholarly fashion with an eye to the grammatical needs of 
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The fact is, that we have no | 





wretched serfs upon the lower earth. From a glance 
at Lucian’s times we should find, apropos of this allusion 
that Antoninus Pius introduced a law that slaves might 
have the option of being sold, if masters were over- 
harsh. And Mr. Abbott tells us in his note that in Athens 
a slave might take refuge at the altar of Theseus, and 
claim that relief. The dialogues of the gods indeed 
luxuriate in detecting loose screws in this pagan manu- 
facture, as where—e.g., it is argued that the half-and-half 
immortality of Castor and Pollux was a highly inconsistent 
arrangement, seeing that by it a pair of devoted twins 
would of necessity be for ever apart, and have no possi- 
bility of ever seeing one another, ‘‘a thing which,” thinks 
Apollo, ‘‘ they must surely crave to do.”—P. 11. 

| Not less interesting are the dialogues of the dead, though 
| these, perhaps, are more familiar to those who have had a 
| classical education. It need hardly be said that they lay 
| bare the hollowness of ancient philosophies,"and pseudo- 
| stoics who are no stoics, and men of high"fpretensions to 
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pupils as well as their posting-up in the literary charac- 
teristics of Lucian. Samples are given of his three 
classes of dialogues—those against heathen mythology, 
those against heathen philosophies, and those of a mixed 
class, which withal satirise the manners of his day, human 
follies and human vices. To the first and second classes 
belong the dialogues of the gods, of the dead, and of the 
marine gods and demigods, which are short and sketchy, 
but eminently lively and pictorial, as well as abounding tn 
great richness of vocabulary. Witness the dialogue 
between Mars and Mercury (as we would fain still call 
them “more Romano ”’) about the might of Jove, of which 


the former Says that it did not suffice, until Thetis called | 


in Briareus to help him against the mild coalition of 
sptune, Juno, and Minerva, or that of Mercury with 
“aia, his mother, in which the lackey and runner of the 
o. complains that sooner than go on fetching and 
. vying and pimping for Jove, he would much prefer, 
"it were possible to be sold for a slave, like the 





LANDSCAPE OF THE OOLITIC PERIOD. 
(From “ Geological Stories.”) 


asceticism condescending to legacy-hunting and flatterers’ 
arts, for the sake of wherewithal to indulge their luxury 
and vice. The dialogues of the sea are less common, and 
in some respects more attractive than any, as they contain 
some rare pictures of classic myth-land ; ¢. g. the pursuit 
of Arethusa by Alpheus, the Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis 
and the Apple of Discord ; the story of Arion, and the Com- 
plaint of Xanihus (from Hom. Il. xxi. 229, etc.) the wrongs 
of the Cyclops, and Europa’s Elopement. By the way, in 
reference to the first of these, Lucian’s ornithology does 
not appear to be the clearest, for he talks of Alpheus 
dipping and diving like coots and herons dépor xut ipwdrdi 
but herons do not dive in the manner signified ; and in the 
| Complaint of Xanthus, he endorses Homer's ichthyology, 
| which makes a distinction between fish and eels. There is 
an almost unequalled description, as in a picture, of Europa 
on her bull, and Mr. Abbot surmises, with much probability, 
| that Lucian had some picture of Europa in his eye when 
he wrote this description, especially as such are found not 
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uncommonly at Pompeii. For grace and taste it would be 
hard to outvie this last dialogue. But we must not omit to 
notice the larger dialogues of a mixt character, of which 
Mr. Abbott gives us two, the “Charon, or Sight-Seers,” 
and ‘Timon the Misanthrope.” The “Judgment of the 
Vowels,” with which he concludes, is of a wholly different 
character, and probably a juvenile performance of one who 
was fresh from his grammar-studies. It is of the same 
class as another linguistic dialogue of Lucian, called Lexi- 
phanes, which Mr. Abbott has not given. Charon and 
Timon are the “ piéces de resistance” of the volume before 
us. Happy the boys who have to get at a knowledge of 
Greek through such pleasant reading! The first is a dia- 
logue on the Comedy of Life and Death. Full of racy 
humour, it has but one drawback, and that not to be won- 
dered at in a pagan; that “its philosophy is founded on 
the belief that man lives for himself alone: it is without 
point to those who have learnt to regard each life merely 
as a fraction of the great life of all mankind,” p. 134. 
Charon gets a day’s holiday, and spends it in getting the 
conductor of souls, Mercury, to take him to a mountain of 
the upper earth, that he may see the ways and devices of 
those who in due course will clamour for a passage in his 
‘‘ two-oared gkiff.”". The mingled humour, chaff, and scep- 
ticism of this dialogue requires to be taken neat and entire. 
When Charon has seen enough, he would like to tell the 
world from his eerie what folly it is which they pursue. 
But Mercury laughs at his simplicity, and tells him that 
men’s ears are so full of wax that not even an auger could 
bore them so as to make them hear; and so the philosopher 
from the under-world solaces himself by the inspection of 
earth’s finest tombs and sarcophagi, and discourses on the 
a, of offering wine and mead on the gravemounds of the 
ead. 


English readers know most about Timon from their own 
greatest Dramatist, and classical scholars from the Plutus 
of Aristophanes, but it would be a great mistake not to read 
Lucian’s Timon, for a taste of the wit and wisdom of his 
particular epoch, and for some thoughts and turns of 
thought which the others have not given scope to. This 
dialogue is full of hits. In s.7 Timon is surmised by Zeus 
to be a hireling “so heavily does he bring down his spade.” 
In s.11 Lucian gives us a motto for a demagogue : “* What 
a fine thing it is to makea great bawling, and to be trouble- 
. some and bold.” Elsewhere heirs expectant are described 
as “ gaping like young swallows that twitter for their dam 
flying towards them;” and there is a famous picture or 
caricature of Thrasicles, the sham philosopher, “ having 
his beard covered with sauces, laying-to like a dog, and 
bending to it as if he expected to find ‘virtue’ in the 
dishes.” We do not think that any one of the dialogues 
is so discriminative of character, or so richly dramatic as 
this, which is a series of striking scenes, each finer than 
its fellow. What can surpass the description of the newly 
enriched slave ‘dreading fetters again, pricking up his 
ears at the crack of a whip, and reverencing the tread-mill 
even as if it were a temple.” (s. 23). As a specimen of Mr. 
Abbott’s translative powers we give a part of s. 18, where 
Plutus expostulates with Jove for sending him again to 
abide with Timon. 


“* Why! will he ever cease from emptying me out with all his might, 
as if from a leaky tub, before I have fairly run in, wishing to be first 
with my stream, that I may not break in upon him with a flood, and 
wash him away? So that I seem to pour water into a sieve like the 
Danaids, and to fill in vain, the vessel being unsound, and the stream 
almost sure to be poured out before it has run in, so much wider is the 
aperture for emptying the jar, and so free the exit.”—P. 160. 








In the foregoing remarks we have written as for the 
general reader rather than the young student. The latter 
however, will find himself fully provided for in the notes 
and especially assisted towards the acquisition of Gree 
verse composition in the ‘exercises for re-translation” 
which conclude the volume. 


Walks in Florence. By Susan and JoAnna Horyep, 
Illustrated. Strahan and Co. 


We have been a little disappointed in this book, which 
we can best describe as an elaborate and minute “ Murray,” 
The authors have endeavoured, with the most praiseworthy 
diligence, to collect every scrap of information they could 
about streets, monuments, churches, galleries, and anti. 
quities in Florence, but the result is a somewhat nondescript 
volume. It is too lengthy to be used as a guidebook, which 
is its true character, and few persons will care to read for 
amusement a work which is so largely eked out by long 
strings of mere names and lengthy catalogues of works of 
art. The object at which the authors aim is thus described 
in the preface :— 

** Whilst every visitor to Florence speaks in raptures of her beauty, 
few remain ‘long enough to be really acquainted with her art-treasures, 
her historical reminiscences, or the character of her people. It isin 
the churches, palaces, and streets of Florence, within the compass of 
daily walks that we must search for the true history of her citizens 

. . » In the following pages we hope to awaken a more lively interest 
in these buildings and their contents, as well as in the men who, under 
a free government and plebeian rulers, not only counted among their 
fellow-citizens some of the most eminent poets, philosophers, aul 
artists the world has ever known, but no less eminent patriots, legis- 
lators, and reformers in morals and religion.” 

As regards industry, the authors are well suited for their 
work, but they do not shine in any other capacity. They 
certainly have made good use of the the various hané- 
books and treatises, in which the name of Florence is 
mentioned ; they have quoted all the passages from Dante 
in which he refers to his native city on questions of history; 
they have duly turned to Sismondi and other authorities; 
while in questions of art they have diligently hunted wp 
the opinions of Lord Lindsay, Professor Vasari, an 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. But, notwithstanding 
the opinion expressed in the preface, which we have quoted 
above, we believe there are few cities so well known 4s 
Florence ; the Baptistery, the Duomo, the various churches 
and galleries have been done by every traveller, and the 
art-treasures of Florence are as freely discussed as those 
at the National Gallery or the South Kensington Museum. 
And it is nothing less than sheer bookmaking to print alist 
of the chief pictures in the Pitti or Uffizi Galleries, with, 
in some instances, a few lines of description. Indeed, ou 
authors seem conscious of inability to produce any good att 
criticism. They quote freely from well-known authors, whost 
opinions are brought in with somewhat patchy effect. 1 
may be all very well for the editor of Murray’s Handbook, 
written at a time when travellers were comparatively few 
in number, to call attention to the high opinions of the 
various chef d’euvres expressed by such eminent authorities 
as Sir C. Eastlake or Sir Joshua Reynolds. But m the 
present day there is no occasion to direct attention to such 
well-known objects as the contents of the Tribune, of the 
well-known statues in the Medicean Chapel in San Loren: 
zo, and though Mr. John Bell's opinions may be both cor 
rect and instructive, we object to having his views on 
upon us with respect to statues and pictures with which 
every educated person is thoroughly familiar. It is no : 
this way that such a master of graphic writing as the ~ 
of Westminster endeavours to interest us in the past. 
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bring before us a picture of Florentine history, Florentine 
manners, and even Florentine art, is a laudable thing 
enough, but it should be done in a different way from the 
heterogeneous heaping together of quotations from all 
manner of authorities. We want original opinions, and 
not a collection of various sentiments which we can just as 
well be left to look up for ourselves. 

The historical portion does not strike us as better done 
than the artistic. Every street, church, or monument has 
its history duly chronicled, but the result is very confusing, 
and there is great deficiency in clearness; nor do our 
authors write in particularly good style. There is also too 
much repetition and dragging into the text, quotations, and 
explanations, which more judicious authors would simply 
have referred to by quite a short reference. For instance, 
all visitors to the Cathedral know the monument of Sir John 
Hawkwood, and in the present age of universal knowledge 
and general ignorance we do not quarrel with our authors 
for introducing a short statement as to who Sir John Hawk- 
wood was. But we scarcely want a long biography of him, 
followed up by a quotation from Fuller, which tells the tale 
over again. Surely a reference to Fuller would have been 
enough. Indeed, it is from this plethora of matter that the 
interest of the book suffers; it may be useful to refer to, 
but it is certainly very heavy reading. 

We must, however, leave our authors to themselves, with 
regret that they have not made a better use of their powers 
of work and investigation, and will notice a few facts con- 
nected with their subject which we have taken here and 
there from the book. There is a curious legend connected 
with the corner of the Piazza del Duomo facing the Via 
Ricasoli, a notoriously windy spot, which we give in our 
authors’ words— 

“ The devil is said to have visited Florence mounted on the back of 
the wind; on reaching the Piazza he alighted, and, desiring his escort 
to wait for his return, he entered the cathedral to speak a word to the 
dean and chapter. Some declare that the pious canons converted the 
devil; others that the conference is still going on; but, whatever the 
cause, the devil has never quitted the Cathedral, and the wind, obe- 
dient to his commands, still waits outside, and is never absent from his 
post.” 


One of the best chapters in the book is that on the Mercato 
Vecchio, once the centre of Florence, once surrounded on 
all sides by the houses of the nobility. The early traders 
of Florence are, in an old poem by Pucci, enumerated as 
consisting of Physicians, flax-merchants, pork vendors, and 
apothecaries. The predominance of the traders and the 
merchant aristocracy is shown in the number of noted 
names who sprang from the trading class. 





_ “The Guild of Physicians and Apothecaries was one of the most 
important in Florence; they were allied with the Guild of Wool. as 
their chemical knowledge was useful in the preparation of dyes. ‘i hey 

extensive relations with France and England, to which countries 
the Florentine merchants imported spices and other commodities from 
the East, as well as drugs and medicinal herbs. This trade gave them 
80 much importance abroad, that in 1277 King Philip III. of France 
passed a decree extending his royal protection to them on the same 
footing as to native Frenchmen, and granting them certain privileges. 


The apothecaries of Florence not only supplied medicine and medica-. 


ments, but were also the undertakers of the city, and furnished every- 

thing 1equired at a funeral. The profession was held in high esteem, 

and the guild must have acquired great wealth from the money given 
the rich on these occasions, and the various articles they considered 

Recessary for the obsequies of their relations. From the Guild of 

Physicians sprang the wealthy family, who retaining the name of 
edici, obtained supremacy in the Florentine government.” 


The whole subject of the guilds, indeed, is interesting, and 
might have been treated at greater length. Financiers will 
Interested to learn the high rates of interest borne by 
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the Monti or Public funds of Florence, which date as early 
as the beginning of the thirteenth century :— 





“The government was at first obliged to offer an interest of twenty- 
five per cent. upon the capital to obtain a loan, which was registered in 
a book called the ‘ Libro de’ Sette Milioni.’ The rate of interest was 
afterwards lowered to eighteen per cent., and in 1336 a consolidated 
fund was established, called the Monte Commune, which only lasted 
until 1343, when the government was obliged to incur fresh debts to 
defray the expenses of wars, etc. The whole debt thus collected con- 
tinued to be called the Monte or Mount, and paid an interest of five per 
cent.” 


One of the oldest guilds, all of which had their houses in or 
near the Mercato Vecchio, was that of the Calimala or 
wool-merchants, the name being probably of Greek origin. 
The guild was formed in a singular manner. A number of 
Milanese citizens were banished by the Emperor Henry 
the First in 1014. They went to Germany and formed 
themselves into a fraternity, under the title of Umiliati or 
Humbled, in reference to their unfortunate condition. 
They applied themselves especially to the manufacture of 
woollen articles, and on their return to Italy they worked 
together as a corporate body. In 1140 they formed them- 
selves into a religious confraternity at Florence, under the 
direction of a President, called Il Mercatore. Other 
Florentine dealers not only adopted their badge, but learnt 
their art, and in a short time Florence became famous for 
this manufacture, 

Our space will not permit us to make any more extracts, 
but we must in conclusion again express our regret that 
the authors have made so little good use of the abundant 
materials attheircommand. They have, in fact, attempted 
too much. An interesting and valuable book might be 
made out of the streets of Florence and their historical 
associations. But in aiming at too great completeness 
they have spun out their book too much, and the result is 
tedious and wearisome. We must mention that there are 
a few sketches, we presume by the authors, of no particular 
merit or interest, illustrating various buildings and paint- 
ings, but they are somewhat roughly executed, and we 
cannot say they add much to the attractiveness of the 
book. 


The Story of the Earthand Man. By J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The rapid spread of the doctrine of evolution and the 
eagerness with which it has been accepted by a large 
section of our scientific men as the true explanation of the 
origin of the natural and moral world, is one of the most 
remarkable, but at the same time not the most encouraging, 
events in the history of modern science. The consummate 
skill with which Mr. Darwin marshalled the vast stores of 
material his industry and acumen had accumulated, took 
both the scientific and general public by storm, whilst his 
fairness in noting and examining facts adverse to his hypo- 
thesis, shewed him to be no mere special pleader, but an 
earnest and honest seeker after truth. These philoso- 
phical qualities are less conspicuous in his subsequent 
volumes, and still less so in the works of his followers, but 
the passion for theorizing and rash generalization, always 
more congenial to the human mind than a patient examina- 
tion of facts, soon leaped all bounds ; and we are confronted 
with the astounding phenomenon, that evolutionism, a 
mere hypothesis, which has scarcely a single positive fact 
to stand upon, and is destitute of a shadow of proof, is 
now taught in our text books as a verity worthy to be 
classed with the most certain truths of science! Every 
stray fact in natural history is tortured, if possible, to 
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fit some niche in this wonderful house of cards, but if no 


amount of ingenuity can make it coincide with the require- 
ments of the theory, it is quietly ignored; we hear a great 
deal of facts in favour of evolution, very little of the vast 
number which tend to disprove it. The latest exponents 
of this doctrine have certainly the courage of their opinions ; 
they carry it into the domain of religion and morals, and 
boldly enjoin us to fling aside the effete belief in the 
dignity of man’s nature and the existence of a supreme 
controlling power in the universe, because, forsooth, there 


is a variability in the number of feathers in a certain bird’s | 


tail, or the spots on a butterfly’s wing! Man is no longer 
to be viewed as an object of Divine care, a being a little 
lower than the Angels, but as a mass of organised pro- 
toplasm, having nothing to dread, nothing to hope for, a 
mere term in a series of evolutions which show “ no trace 
of a beginning, no signs of an end |” 

Such is the terrible materialism of the advanced evolu- 
tionist; and seeing that these doctrines are taught in 


a 
to the generation now passing away, it has made so gigantic conquests 
that its armies have broken up into bands of specialists, little better 
than scientific banditti, liable to be beaten in detail, and prone to 
commit outrages on common sense and good taste, which bring their 
otherwise good cause into disrepute... . . Few of our present workers 
have enjoyed that thorough training in mental as well as physical 
science which is necessary to enable men even of great powers to take 
large and lofty views of the scheme of nature. Hence we find men who 
are fair workers in limited departments, reasoning most illogically, 
taking narrow and local views, elevating the exception into the Tule, 
led away by baseless metaphysical subtleties, quarrelling with men who 
look at their specialities from a different point of view, and even 
striving and plotting for the advancement of their own hobbies, Such 
defects certainly mar much of the scientific work now being done. . , , 
To launch a clever and startling fallacy which will float for a week and 
stir up a hard fight, seems almost as great a triumph as the discovery of 
an important fact or law; and the honest student is distracted with the 
multitude of doctrines, and hustled aside by the crowd of ambitious 
groundlings.” 


He hopes to see the downfall of these chaotic theories in 
the spread of a higher and more general scientific educa- 
tion, conducted by men “ well grounded in their subjects, 





(From Dawson's “ Story of the Earth and Man.") 


many or all of our most celebrated text books, are permeat- 
ing every branch of literature and science, that ‘ young 
men prate about protoplasm, and young ladies in gilded 
saloons unconsciously talk Atheism” we cannot be too 
grateful to the man of real’science who comes forward and 
boldly attacks the evolutionist on his own ground.” Princi- 
pal Dawson has done this in the above work. Not with 
the odium theologicum does he attempt the combat; he 
meets the evolutionist on equal ground and with equal 
weapons—the ascertained facts of geological and zoological 
science. It is, in our opinion, by far the most able and 
honest attempt at refuting these wild hypotheses which 
has appeared of late years; the discoverer and describer 
of that wonderful fossil the Eozoon Canadense, and the 
author of ** Acadian Geology ” has surely a right to speak 
as one having authority in these matters. He traces the 
readiness with which these doctrines have been received 
by geologists to the exceptional state of the science at 
the present time :-— 

** Under the influence of a few men of commanding genius belonging 


| research.” 


| comes to a difficulty tries to meet it fairly. 


and free from that too common insanity of specialists and 


half-educated men, which impels them to run amuck . 
everything which does not depend on their own methods 0 
Space will not permit us to follow Mr. Dees 
into his exhaustive examination of Darwin's works = 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's “‘ Biology ;” his criticisms are S 

founded and applied with the skill of a master, and se eg 
to recommend this part of the book to the careful consi - 
ation of all who care to defend the interests of religion an 

true science against the assaults of the sciolistic materials 
He does not shirk the difficulties in his way, a 
geological and biological facts after the fashion 0 . 
author of ‘‘Omphalos ;” there is a sincerity and pear 
ness in his mode of procedure which is worthy alll 
praise, and he is ready to admit a similar honesty g oo 
pose in his opponents, but he draws a distinction betw 24 
Mr. Darwin and his most celebrated disciple :—Darw 


- , n he 
always states facts carefully and accurately, and whe sen 
Spencer ote 

. s en 
exaggerates or extenuates with reference to facts, é 
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yses the arts of the dialectician where argument fails.” 
This examination of the doctrine of Evolution occupies 
the latter half of the book; the first portion contains a 
clear and succinct account of the facts geology has dis- 
closed of the stream of life on our globe and the past 
history of the world. This sketch is marked by aclearness 
and force of style which is only too rare in our popular 
books on science, and the correctness and trustworthiness 
ofthis part of the book is sufficiently guaranteed by the 
name of the author. We have only to add that the book 
is illustrated with cuts of remarkable clearness and finish ; 
we are glad to have the opportunity of presenting one of 


these to our readers. 
Daybreak in Spain. By Rev. J. A. Wy.iz, LL.D. 
trated. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
The title of this book refers to the efforts of the British 


and Foreign Bible Society in Spain, and the book itself is 
a description of a tour through Spain, the country and its 


Illus- 
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book is written, and to whom we are bound to say it is 


likely to prove interesting, that it does not necessarily 


follow that shaking the faith of the Spanish Catholics in 
the things they have been brought up to believe, will con- 
vert them into duly orthodox “Evangelicals,” and that 
their well-meant efforts may probably, as in Italy, result in 
the spread of simple infidelity ; and we can scarcely won- 
der, when we consider the taste which many of our “ Evan- 
gelical’’ fellow-countrymen display when abroad, and the 
singular spirit of fairness and toleration which they evince 
towards the feelings of others, that neither the priests of 
the assailed church, or the authorities, have looked with 
much fervour on a movement avowedly intended to over- 
throw the established religion of the country. 


Not only is the tone in which Dr. Wylie writes objection- 
able, but we cannot say much for his style. 
throughout the silly affectation of speaking of himself as 
‘““we"’ and “us,” and is constantly offending against the 


He uses 








== — 
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DEFILES OF CORUNNA. 


(From Wylie’s “ Daybreak in Spain.”) 


inhabitants being of course viewed from that peculiar point 
of view, which would be naturally taken by an enthusiastic 
Votary of the society. We must confess to feeling the 
slightest possible interest in the proceedings of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, or in any other of the similar 
associations which have been founded for the purpose of 
orcing their own peculiar views down the throats of those 
unhappy people who differ from them. The tone in which 

Tr. ylie writes reminds us of that zealous and tolerant 
Christian who was thankful to say that, though there might 

plenty of immorality and drunkenness in his diocese, he 
had no Puseyism. He apparently regrets the Moors and 
the Jews in Spain, and evidently considers them as far 
more akin to him than the Spanish Catholics. What the 
teal facts of the rise ‘of a Reformed Church in Spain are, 
we do not know. 


canons of good taste and propriety. To compare the cele- 
bration of High Mass to Bartlemy Fair is a piece of 
gratuitous bad taste of which we should have thought no 
clergyman would have been guilty. But Dr. Wylie seems 
so zealous in what he believes to be a good cause that he 
cannot stoop to attain the minor graces of style, but he is 
either writing mere twaddle or else indulging in grotesque 
metaphor and the most stilted declamation, plentifully 
interlarded with texts. This is the more to be regretted 
because, when Dr. Wylie simply describes what he has 
seen, apart from the things which arouse the odium theolo- 
gicum, he writes clearly and naturally, as in the case of 
his descriptions of Granada and Seville, which, short 
though they are, are well and easily done. The book is 
very nicely illustrated, as our specimen will show, and 


Dr. Wylie gives us plenty of anecdotes | though Dr. Wylie would probably have never written his 


of that sickening missionary type which is so utterly | book, but for the sake of having his say about the “ pro- 


pyposed to open investigation, and which is such a very | 


allacious guide to the true state of the case. But we 


gress of evangelisation” in Spain, we regret that the book 
is not confined to mere travellers’ notes but is so disfigured 


would suggest to the amiable enthusiasts for whom this by the spirit of bigotry and intolerance. 
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MINOR POETS. 
Miscellaneous Trifles. Provost and Co. 


Laurel Leaves. By Major W. H. GarpNeER. 
and Sons. 


Although wanting in almost every requirement of a 
poet, the author of “ Miscellaneous Trifles” has shown 
that he is not entirely destitute of common sense by with- 
holding his name, for it is difficult to imagine that any 
pleasure or celebrity could be derived from being recog- 
nised as the author of a volume of doggerel. As a sample 
of the quality of the “ poems,’’ we may give the following 
verse, forming part of a ballad based on a tradition of one 
of the Kings of Cornwall :— 

“In Veryan St. Gereninus rests 
Beneath a ponderous tumulus : 


Soundly he’ll sleep till that awful day 
When the trump to life shall wake us!” 


Houlston 


The story essayed to be given in a poetical dress under 
the title of ‘“‘ The Ghost,’ saw light many years ago ina 
clever book of tales for boys called ‘Old Daniel,” but 
minus the tragic termination which our poet has added to 
heighten the effect. We certainly prefer the prose version. 
Major Gardner had a better excuse for the publication of 
his volume of verses, some of his hymns are musical and 
not without poetical merit. His attempts at humorous 
composition are less successful—for instance, we fail to 
recognise any Very biting irony in the “Epitaph on a 
Surgeon ”"— } 
‘* Of Galen’s sons one resteth here, 
Who held in very great contempt 
The fallacy that water should 
From spirit always be exempt. 


‘* He never did, now never will 
With physic any patient cram ; 
He thous and taught ‘twas very wrong 
To make three scruples to a dram.” 





GERMANY. 


On the very day on which I despatched my last the 
Berlin National Zeitung had another leader on the state of 
the newspaper press, and openly accused Prince Bismarck 
—hear, hear! of being the man who fetters it and prevents 
its free development. And yet the National Zeitung has 
all along been his staunch supporter, and is the principal 
organ of the party that backs him. But not only is our 
press hampered and shackled; but the condition of Ger- 
man authors—of the writers in the land of thinkers—is not 
less deplorable. Hear what Wuttke, in his great work 
lately noticed by me, ‘‘ History of Writing and Literature,” 
has to say on this subject. ‘‘ While many have enriched 
themselves by the getting up and sale of library productions, 
the authors themselves, the creators and souls of the 
whole of this trade, seemed destined to suffer want and 
destitution. Only in recent times distinguished English, 
North American, and French writers have made fortunes 
by their intellectual labours. Not yet, however, in Ger- 
many. Only in rare and exceptional instances writers 
(and not by any means excellent ones, but such as have 
pandered to the taste of the day) have here acquired a 
competence and made a fortune. By far the greater num- 
ber, and especially the superior class of writers of Germany, 
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The majority of 
authors in all countries had to obtain their subsistence 
from other occupations—and in Germany even their respect 
in society. For although Germany's pride and glory is 
her literature, and the Germans, vain and deluded, are 
fond of styling themselves “a nation of thinkers” (here 
Wuttke is unjust to his own countrymen, for it was the 
late Lord Lytton, who first used this designation, in his 
‘¢ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” if I am not mistaken, and since 
then it has only been quoted after him), yet aristocratic 
descent, title, office, and a heavy purse are of much 
greater weight in Germany than good thoughts. From 
the sad disregard of literary merit in Germany, her 
oppressed writers (with some few exceptions) have mostly 
lost the elevating consciousness of addressing a nation, 
the educated world and posterity, and a too great humility, 
frequently degenerating into meanness, has taken posses. 
sion of them. Only a professorship, an office, or some 
other social position will confer on them a higher estima. 
tion, the mere ‘“literateur” or “journalist” is almost 
looked upon with a sort of contempt. 

The English ministers of our own days are writers, and 
their books have increased their authority. It is an 
English custom to add a collection of books to the dowry 
of a daughter ; in Italy dissertations are sometimes printed 
as wedding presents. . . Among us Germans, mil- 
lionaires die leaving behind them books to the value of 
scarcely a few gold pieces. A few novels, a couple of 
gilt-edged volumes of poetry, and a few works of illustra- 
tion to put on the drawing-room table, is all that those 
wealthy men have purchased during their lifetime. 


To give you but ofe of two instances out of many 
hundreds. There is Gottschall’s “‘ Poetics, the Art of 
Poetry and its Technic, from the Standpoint of Moder 
Times,” first published in 1858, in one volume, and the 
second considerably enlarged edition, forming two volumes, 
not till 1870. This fact gives Professor B. Schmitz, in 
his last ‘‘ Account of the Progress of Modern Philology” 
occasion to make the following remark :—‘< It is deplorable 
that a work of such universal and, at the same time, 
special interest, so rich in ideas and in (literary-historical) 
facts, should have wanted twelve years ere it came toa 
second edition!” In England, at least twelve editions 
would have been called for in the same space of time. 

There is another elegant little volume, which appeared 
in 1870, and up to this day the first edition has not yet 
been exhausted, and yet it is one of the most interesting 
books on no less a man than Beethoven! Its title 1s 
‘‘ Beethoven's Breviary, being a Collection of the Passages 
from Poets and Writers of Ancient and Modern Times, 
Extracted or Marked by himself, together with an Account 
of Beethoven's Intellectual Development,” edited by Lud- 
wig Nohl (Leipzig, E. J. Ganther). The extracts are from 
Shakespeare, Homer, Sturm’s “ Reflections on the Works 
of God,” Goethe's “West Eastern Divan,” Millners 
‘*Grill,’ Werner's‘ Sons of the Valley,” Herder's 
‘‘ Scattered Leaves,” Schiller, one from Hindoo Liter 
ture, three Egyptian Inscriptions, one passage from 
Pliny (Epistolae III., 21, 6), one from Ovid, and t 
from Plutarch. The Shakespearian extracts will, 
perhaps, interest English readers most, and, therefore, 
will enumerate them here. There are five from Othell 
three from Romeo and $uliet, one from Much Ado Abou 
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Nothing, two from All’s Well That Ends Well, eighteen 
from The Merchant of Venice, and two from Winter's Tale. 
To particularise them all would, of course, encroach too 
far on my space. I trust, however, my allusion to this 
sweet little volume will induce many of your readers to 
procure it for themselves, at least all those who understand 
German, and these alone I suppose care to read my 


reports. 

As there are exceptions to every rule, so I can here 
record a more favourable result obtained by a volume 
which, being devoted to a foreign subject, one would have 
supposed to be less likely to succeed with Germans, but 
which, nevertheless, has within the past twelve years (it 
was, like Gottschall’s above-mentioned work, first published 
in 1858) gone through four editions, though there is no 
telling how many copies may have been puschased in Eng- 
land. The title of the volume referred to is, “ From 
Westminster Abbey,” by Friedrich Wilhelm Rogge (Leip- 
sic, Otte Wigand, 1872). This is a collection of beautiful 
stanzas addressed to, or suggested by, the different heroes 
and worthies buried in the Abbey. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, to whom the little volume is dedicated, says of the 
poetry, it is “noble in language and sentiment.” Very 
useful historical notes are appended to the poems, and both 
type and paper leave nothing to be desired. 

Another good and worthy man has passed away from 
among us. Joseph Lehmann, the editor and founder of 
the Magasin fiir Literatur des Auslands, died, at Berlin, 
in harness, having just read the last proof of the new 
number of his weekly paper, on the 19th ult., aged seventy- 
two years. His loss is deeply regretted by the public 
generally and a large circle of friends and admirers. He 
found time, besides solely editing his ably-conducted 
periodical, to devote himself to many charitable objects, 
especially superintending the “soup kitchen” for the 
Berlin poor, and was at the same time director of a railway 
company. 

The Faculty of Law at the Leipsic University has just 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Civil and Canon Law on 
Miss Johanna Ewreinoff, of Petersburg, having passed a 
successful examination. 

The Prussian Chambers adopted a resolution, on the 
25th ult., abolishing the University Court, exercising 
separate jurisdiction in cases where students are con- 
cerned. This example will doubtless be followed by all 
other German Chambers. 

“International Scientific Library” is the title of a series 
of works, to be edited by Professor A. J. Czermak and 
Professor Dr. J. Rosenthal, and treating of Sociology and 
Physics. They are to appear simultaneously in Germany, 
England, France, and America, and will be published for 
Germany by Brockhaus, in Leipsic. ‘The first work, to be 
forthcoming shortly, will be John Tyndall's “* Water in its 
Forms as Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers.” 

During the approaching Exhibition in Vienna an 
American publisher intends bringing out there a newspaper 
in the English language. 

Miss Emma Brandes, the young and accomplished 
waa played, a few days since, at the last Euterpe 
em Leipsic, and gave new proofs of her brilliancy 
On Friday last, the 14th inst., being a fast in Saxony, a 
b — Requiem,” by Johannes Brahms, was performed 
4 ledel’s Club at the Thomas Church in Leipsic. Both 
4 oS ponition and the creation were masterly. This 

ady famous composer was born at Altona, March 7, 


“ 
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1833, and resides at Vienna. At one of the recent 
Gewandhaus concerts his ‘“‘ Song of Triumph,” after words 
from the ‘ Revelation,” his latest composition, was per- 
formed, with great applause. 

At Quedlinburg, the poet's birthplace, a Klopstock 
Society has been formed, with branch societies in other 
German towns, having a similar object to that of the 
English Chaucer Society. 

King Richard III. was brought out on the Leipsic stage, 
on the 3rd inst., with a splendour of decorations and 
scenery equalled only by some of your theatres. The 
acting, however, was very inferior. Hause, the lessee, 
acted the part of Richard. 

The Vienna Stadtheater, under Laube’s management, is 
preparing the Merchant of Venice for performance during 
the exhibition, with Mihldorfer’s music by way of accom- 
paniment. This music is to appear shortly at Firstner’s, 
Berlin. 


a 


FRANCE, 


SurELy nothing could be happier as a specimen of 
French wit than the following epitaph which was slyly 
circulated the other day in MS. among the members of the 
Assembly at Versailles !— 

Ci-git 
ADOLPHE THIERS. 
Président de la République Frangaise. 
Il glorifia le Premier Empire, 
Justifia le Second, 
Et prépara le Troisiéme. 


It is the truth in a nutshell. 

At the same time it is gratifying to see what was the 
reception of M. Thiers by the members of that assembly 
immediately he appeared amongst them after his late 
indisposition. As Edmund Kean used to say, ‘ the house 
rose at him.” Not with a vestige of enthusiasm of course, 
as when pit, boxes, and gallery sprang to their feet in 
homage to the great tragedian. But simultaneously, as a 
mark of respect to the man who, in spite of the encroach- 
ments of old age, has certainly been working, as the phrase 
is, like a horse ever since the mid-crash of that hideous 
Franco-German War. Financially, as well as politically, 
it is some miserable consolation to know that the last (the 
fifth) milliard of indemnity there is a prospect of France 
having paid off by instalment on the 5th of next Septem- 
ber. Supposing that to be actually the case, the whole of 
the remaining territory still occupied by the German troops 
will have been simultaneously evacuated. When the last 
of the spiked helmets has indeed disappeared across the 
contracted frontier line, there will assuredly be no citizen 
of France who will not exclaim at heart with Francisco on 
the battlements of Elsinore, “‘ For this relief much thanks !”’ 

Now that Maximilian Paul Emile Littré—beyond all 
doubt one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of living 
philologists—has completed his stupendous work of the 
French Dictionary, attention is drawn to his weary look 
and his rugged features as he sits there in his place among 
the popular representatives at Versailles. Although he is 
now seventy-two years of-age his dark hair still remains 
unblanched. 

M. Faure is bidding adieu for awhile to his countless 
admirers at the Grand Opera in Hamlet and Don Giovanni. 

Belot’s Femme de Feu, anything but a wholesome 
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production, and one certainly very strongly flavoured, 
seems to be too hot even for the palates of the Parisians. 
It is unquestionably an unfortunate effusion with which to 
have inaugurated the new theatre on the site of the old 
Porte Saint Martin, now known (hardly can it be said yet 
favourably) as the Théatre de Renaissance. 

Victorien Sardou is busily engaged now preparing a 
comedy, a piece for the Palais Royal and the Varieties. 

At the Théatre Francais a sixteen years old drama of 
Octave Feuillet’s is just being revived. This is his three- 
act play of Dalila, originally produced in 1857. It is 
followed, hard upon its heels, by M. Feuillet’s Acrobate. 

A volume of “ Poesies ” has appeared at Michel Levy's, 
purporting to be “par Auguste Vacquerie,” the said 
M.. Vacquerie being the intimate personal friend, adherent, 
and household companion for forty years together of Victor 
Hugo. Forthwith the notion has got about that the book 
is Hugo’s own, and not really Vacquerie’s. The hands 
are the hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. 
Why the great French poet—for, political cretin though he 
is, he unquestionably is, for all that, one of the greatest of 
all the French poets—should go thus masquerading 
deponent saith not. For one, J cannot conjecture; and, 
for that reason and from internal evidence in the book 
itself, I am disposed to be incredulous. 

Jean du Boys, favourably known in his day as poet, 
dramatist, and romancist, has within these last few days 
expired. He was the last survivor of a literary group, all 
of whom have now disappeared, only shortly before their 
names are forgotten. 

“Gretna Green”’ is the theme for a new ballet at the 
Opera. * 

The En.gof the World, a grand review in fifteen tableaux, 
is the nigh“y attraction at this moment in the Théatre 
Déjazet. 

The correspondence of Mdlle. de Scudery, for the most 
part never before published, are upon the eve of making 
its appearance. 

The greatest interest is felt at Paris, where she has always 
since the date of her début been greatly admired, in the ac- 
counts received of the brilliant demonstration in honour of 
Mdme. Nillson, upon the occasion of her performance of 
Marguerite in “‘ Faust,” for her benefit, at St. Petersburg. 
In the garden scene some splendid jewels were presented 
to her, including a circlet of emeralds and diamonds, ac- 
companied by showers of bouquets and a gigantic laurel 
crown. Some may be interested to learn that the idea of 
the artist-heroine of ‘‘ The Parisians,” in Blackwood, was 
caught by the great author from his observation of Chris- 
tine Nillson’s character. - 

A pathetic little romance entitled ‘‘ Marie Favrai,”’ re- 
counts the “‘ Histoire d’une jeune fille pauvre.” It is by 
Mdme. de Badére, and has a charm about it that, with 
many readers, will be not undeserving of the name of fas- 
cination. 

Albert Wolf’s book on “ The Tyrol and the Carpathians,” 
a work full of legendary lore, still sustains its popularity. 

The author of “‘ Marie Stuart,” Pierre Lebrun, who was 
born as far back as in 1785, has been falsely reported 
within these last few days as seriously ill, his health being 
on the contrary exuberant. Now that the Comte de Segur 
is no more, Pierre Lebrun is the doyen of the French 
Academy. 

A hundred and seventy-six almanacs are said to have 
appeared in Paris for 1873, published at prices varying from 
three sous to a franc. 





SS 


THE THEATRES. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


Mr. MapLeson’s programme for the ensuing season 
which is to commence on April the 15th is even more 
barren of real novelty than Mr. Gye’s. A _ posthumous 
opera by Balfe, /1 Talismano, Mignon, and La Favorita, 
comprise the whole list. A faint hope is held out that 
Le Due Giornate may be again performed. Of Balfe’s 
work we know but little, but we should have imagined 
there are plenty of operas of his better worth reviving, such 
as Falstaff, which it might be interesting to compare with 
Nicolai’s version. Mignon, founded on Wilhelm Meister, 
is by Ambroise Thomas, the composer of Hamlet, and 
was originally brought out at the Théatre Lyrique, Paris, 
some six or seven years ago with Mdme. Galli Mariéa 
good actress in the title role, the other principal parts 
being sustained by Mdme. Marie Cabel, M. Achard and 
Bataille. There is some very brilliant writing in the music 
of Filine, but the opera is not a very striking work. We 
miss from the list of singers the names of Mdme. Mazri- 
mon, M. Capoul and Mr. Santley; on the other hand 
Mdlle. Ilma de Murska and Signor Mongini are added to the 
troupe. Of the débutanies Mdlle. Almina Vallina heads the 
list. She is a pupil of Signor Arditi, and has a fine voice with 
very remarkable high notes. She is to sing the part of the 
queen in Jl flauto magico, which she can do without trans- 
position. Mdlle. Astava Torriani has good voice and method, 
though deficient in physical endurance. Mdlle. Macoitz, a 
contralto,has been singing in the provinces with great success. 
Signor Aramburo is said to possess a magnificent tenor 
voice. Signor Cantoni is a light tenor. Of the new bari- 
tones and basses we know very little except as regards 
Signor Castelmary, a bass of some note in Paris. Some- 
how the great Parisian basses are seldom very successful 
in England, as shown by the little impression produced by 
Obin and Belval. The old policy is to be adopted of giving 
the operas with a constantly varying cast, a policy of very 
doubtful advantage. Sir Michael Costa is to be conductor 
of an orchestra, which “has undergone some important 
changes,” let us hope in the way of eliminating some of 
the foreign element, which was strong in the band, to the 
exclusion of many far more eminent English professors. 

With the extremely strong company at his command, 
Mr. Mapleson, even if his new comers fail to create any 
impression, cannot fail to give a series of good perform 
ances. 





ROYAL SURREY. 

Mr. Murray Wood's Lost Em’ly follows tolerably closely 
the arrangement of the story by Mr. Halliday, though the 
character of Martha is cut out, and the meeting between 
Peggoty and his lost niece takes place, not in the old boat, 
but in the cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral. The wreck 


‘and the departure of the emigrant ship are both introduced. 


The parts of Peggoty and Micawber were doubled by Mr. 
Wood, who played both with sufficient versatility. He 
has, however, but little command over his intonation, and 
fails to reproduce the dialect of the Yarmouth boatmen, 
though he kept faithfully to the phrases put into Peggoty® 
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mouth. But he was very good in the scene in the cloisters, 
and, indeed, in the pathetic scenes throughout. As 
Micawber, Mr. Wood, like all other representatives of the 
part, is certainly not the Micawber of Dickens, but he 
shows considerable humour, and though he somewhat 
overacts in the last scenes, he is comparatively free from 
exaggeration. Miss Emilie Blackwood is a vigorous Rosa 
Dartle, and gives due effect to the unkind speeches and 
denunciations put into her mouth. Mr. Jaye is a fresh and 
innocent David Copperfield, and Mr. Nicholson a rough 
and manly Hain. Mrs. Lacey is not very well suited as 
Mr. Micawber, but does her best for the part, and is fairly 
successful. A Message from the Sea, which followed, 
showed Miss Blackwood to far greater advantage in her 
startling representation of Mog. The part of the lost 
sailor is now played by Mr. St. Maur, who, though inclined 
to exaggerate his drunken scene, acts with a great deal of 
force, and rough vigour. 








Of Time Works Wonders, at the Globe, and of the final 
performances of Mr. Bandmann, at the Princess’ Theatre, 
we shall speak next week. 

The Stone Fug, a new drama to be produced at the 
Adelphi on Saturday, is, we suppose, another version of 
Yack Sheppard ; \et us hope with the original songs. 


—_————__.¢—__ 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Mdme. Larovska after giving a farewell concert at St. 
James’ Hall on Friday evening, has left London. 

Mr. Manns will make one of his few appearances before 
a London audience at the Annual Concert given by Herr 
Carl Deichmann at the Hanover Square Rooms on the rst 
proximo, when he will conduct the orchestra. 

Signor Rendano, the young pianist, whose introduction 
to London was, we believe, due to Professor Ella, played 
Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto at the first Philharmonic 
concert last night. The symphony was Beethoven's in 
B flat. 

M. Vieuxtemps’ benefit, forming the last performance of 
the season, at the Brussels’ Popular Concerts was honoured 
by a Royal visit, and at the conclusion of his concerto in 
D minor, which he played with consummate ability the 
virtuoso was twice recalled. ‘The orchestra presented him 
with a crown on which the names of the members were 
inscribed. M. Dupont, the director of these concerts, a 
very able musician, is, it is said, shortly to receive the 
Order of Leopold. M. Vieuxtemps will visit England next 
month, 

Special interest was imparted to last Saturday's Crystal 
Palace Concert by the introduction in Mozart's * Parisian ” 
Symphony of the slow movement which the composer 
Wrote for performance at the Concerts Spirituels at Paris 
In 1778, the andante always played at the present day not 
having pleased the director. Although this second effort 
Was afterwards—and wisely—rejected in favour of the | 
Movement which is now permanently placed in the score, 
it 18 distinguished by great melodic beauty and accom.- | 
panied by Mr. Grove’s interesting account of the work, it 
formed a most attractive feature in the programme. Herr 
Joachim, who played his own masterly ‘**‘ Hungarian ”’ con- 
certo, received an enthusiastic greeting. 

0 artist deserves the support of his professional brethren 
and of the public generally more thoroughly than Mr. J. L. 





Hatton, who as a writer of English songs, and of some of 
the gems of English past music, has given us many hours 
of pure enjoyment. It is, then, with great satisfaction that 
we find that Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley have resolved 
to give a Ballad Concert for his benefit next Wednesday, 
when songs composed by Mr. Hatton expressly for our two 
great national vocalists will be introduced. 

The crowded audience which assembled last week at the 
second of Mdme. Schumann’s Recitals, furnished a striking 
evidence of the public appreciation of her really magnificent 
playing, and we were not surprised to find in the programmes 
an announcement that two further concerts would be given. 
The first of these takes place this afternoon at St. James’ 
Hall, when Mdme. Schumann plays her husband's sonata 
in F sharp minor, Bach's Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 
and several minor pieces by Schubert, Chopin, and Schu- 
mann. 

Last night at Exeter Hall, Herr Pauer, whose name is 
well known not only as a pianist and a conscientious editor 
of the classics of his instrument but as an able lecturer, 
gave the first of a series of three lectures on the History of 
the Oratorio, under the auspices of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. This proceeding on the part of the Society 
deserves every possible encouragement. It has long been 
successfully engaged in educating the public taste, and if 
it now takes up the even more important work of educating 
the public mind it will confer a still further benefit on art. 
The illustrations of the lectures sung by a choir selected 
from the Society’s chorus, and by some well-known vocalists, 
form a most interesting series of examples of the rise and 
progress of this now popular form of composition. What 
a strange contrast is furnished by the large attendance at 
these lectures and concerts to the remark which is said to 
have been made by Sidney Smith, who declared that ‘‘ music 
for such a length of time, unless under sentence of a 
British jury, he never would submit to.” 

Wagner's Lohengrin is to be performed at the third of 
the Philharmonic Concerts under Dr. Wylde’s direction, 
Mdme. Parepa taking the part of Elsa. 

At the third annual congress of German musicians 
shortly to be held at Leipzig, the system of instruction at 
present adopted in the Continental music schools will be 
discussed with a view to its reform. 

We hear from Vienna of the deaths of Joseph Benesch, 
the venerable capellmeister of the Burgtheater, at the age 
of seventy-eight, and of Leopold Sonnleithner, a distin- 
guished amateur, well known as the devoted friend and 
admirer of Schubert. 

We regret to state that Mr. Gye, the impresario, is 
detained by illness at Vienna, having been seized with 
inflammation of the joints of the foot. 

The Crystal Palace Operas in English have been 
recommenced this week for a short series of ante-paschal 
performances. 

Hellmesberger has just given his two hundredth 


Chamber Concert, at Vienna. 
Signor Piatti is to have a benefit at the Popular Concert 


| on Saturday afternoon. 


A series of six performances of English Opera, or rather 
of Opera in English, was commenced at the Crystal 
Palace on Tuesday. Next Tuesday a new opera from the 
pen of Mr. Charles Deffell, entitled The Corsair, will be 
performed for the first time. Mr. Maas, the young tenor, 
is among the new engagements. 

Herr Ferdinand David has bidden farewell to his friends 
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at the Gewandhaus at Leipzig, where he has officiated as 
capellmeister since 1836. 

Israel in Egypt was performed last night, under Mr. 
Barnby’s direction by the Albert Hall Choral Society. 

The absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, owing to a cold, from 
the Irish Ballad Concert at Exeter Hall, on Monday, 
caused a complete uproar among the audience, who refused 
to listen to the lady whose name stood next on the pro- 
gramme, and were only appeased by a song from Mr. 
Santley. 

a —— ——<>— ee 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Eart Russet is upon the eve of giving to the world, as the 
fruits of his leisure, a History of Christianity from the age of 
Tiberius to that of Leo X.—in other words, from the Crucifixion 
to the Council of Trent. 

The admirers of Hans Christian Andersen will be glad to 
know that, although his health is seriously disorganised, it is 
still sufficiently restored to admit of his preparing for an excur- 
sion in quest of a milder climate, probably about April and 
somewhere in the Roman peninsula. A _ personal visit of 
sympathy was paid the other day to the Danish Poet by the 
Danish King—not for the first time, Hans Christian having 
been a favourite at the palace of Copenhagen with the late, as 
well as with the present, Sovereign. 

Rodolphe Lehmann’s full-length life-size portrait of Baron 
aes Reuter—a picture of which a duplicate and replica will 

e prepared for presentation to the Shah of Persia—is progress- 
ing very satisfactory. It may not be generally known, but 
is certainly the fact that, before the contrivance of electro- 
telegraphy by Sir Charles Wheatstone, Baron Reuter years ago 
was preparing unconsciously for that practical application to 
the purposes of the organisation of a rapid system of intercom- 
munication by establishing a pigeon agency in his younger days 
at Aix la Chapelle. The electric telegraph was afterwards 
invented, and Julius Reuter at once seized his opportunity. 

_Twenty-two years after the death of the hero of Navarino, 
who passed away in the year of the First Great Exhibition, at 
the age of eighty-one, his daughter, Lady Bourchier, is about to 
have published at last in two volumes, adorned with portraits, 
maps, and plans, the * Life of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington.” 
From it we may now learn the rights of that old story as to the 
Lord High Admiral, then Duke of Clarence, afterwards King 
William IV., appending to his official instructions to Admiral 
Codrington in the name of the Government a postscript of his 
own, familiarly and laconically intimating, as if on the sly, ** All 
I can say is, go it Ned!” 

Kar! Blind has just contributed a remarkable paper on the 
“September Rising and the Republic of Spain” in the Berlin 
Gegenwart. 

Robert Drummond's promised study of “ Erasmus ” will shortly 
be published in two volumes. 

Much expectation has been raised by the announcement of a 
thoroughly original and, it is said, in many respects a really 
remarkable poem, entitled, ‘‘ Betsy Lee: a Fo'c’s'le Yarn,” the 
first part of which (pity it is to be subdivided!) is to appear 
anonymously in the forthcoming April number of Macmillan. 

Heinrich Heine’s Life and Opinions, in two volumes, will be 
welcome. The work is now drawing towards its Completion 
uuder the hands of William Stigant, the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviewer. 

Captain Markham, of the Royal Navy, has in the press an 
account of “The Cruise of the Rosario amongst the New 
Hebrides and Santa Cruz Islands.” ‘The work, which will be 
illustrated with maps, will help in exposing the late terrible 
atrocities in connection with the kidnapping of the unfortunate 
South Sea Islanders. 

A literary Cookite is on the eve of making his appearance. 
This is John Benjamin Stone, who, evidently proud of his 
achievement, wili give, in crown octavo embellished with photo- 
graphs, his ‘‘ Tour with Cook through Spain.” 

Captain Mayne Reid—who was hit off so grotesquely the other 





day in the coloured cartoon of Vanity Fair—has just ready for 
publication another three volumed novel with the Capital title of 
** The Death Shot.” 

Some more sweepings-up of the anecdotes scattered through 
the Letters and Diaries of Sir George Jackson are promised in 
two additional volumes, entitled ‘*‘ The Bath Archives,” 

The biography of the ablest of all the English Historians of 
Greece, George Grote, Banker and Hellenist, is all but com. 
pleted. It has been produced under the care, and, indeed, by the 
hand, of his widow. m 

Lord Dunsany evidently regards might as right if we may 
judge from his argument in favour of an alliance with France no 
longer, but henceforth with Germany. This he has set forth in 
a brochure entitled ‘* Gaul or Teuton.” 

On Tuesday last an elaborate and argumentative paper was 
read before the Statistical Society by Mr. B. B. Martin on the 
only postponed question of the “‘ Purchase of Railways by the 
State.” 

Miss Thackeray’s rather rambling novel of ‘ Old Kensington” 
will probably be out simultaneously with our present issue. The 
letterpress will be embellished with thirteen illustrations by 
G. D. Leslie, A.R.A. It is interesting to note the issue of a story 
written by the daughter of William Thackeray illustrated by the 
son of Charles Leslie, R.A.—two of the master minds, one with 
the pen, the other with the pencil, of the last generation. 

Reprinted from the Gentleman's Magazine, Charles Cowden 
Clarke will bring out, very soon, in two volumes, his series of 
papers on the *‘Comic Writers of England.” 

An absurd paragraph has appeared recently in the newspapers 
to the effect that it is advisable to repair, at the old parish 
church, in Surrey, Edmund Kean’s tomb now fallen into dilapida- 
tion. In point of fact, there is really nothing in that tomb to 
dilapidate. If it could be improved off the surface of the 
building, which it disfigures, it would be a matter for congratula- 
tion among all those who hold the name of that peerless tragedian 
in honour. The monument is of the meanest order of merit (ifit 
has any), and we would gladly subscribe, not for its repair (which 
it does not want), but for its destruction. It gives a :edallion 
(not in the least like Edmund Kean) that might have been carved 
by the chisel and mallet of a journeyman mason. Could not 
something better than that be done to commemorate the won- 
drous actor, whose impersonation of Sir Giles Overreach threw 
Lord Byron into a fit, and of whose acting generally Coleridge 
said finely that it was like reading Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning. 

The copyright of the “ Christian Year” is now on the brink of 
expiring. It is very nearly the full forty-six years since it 
Originally made its appearance. Within the interval it has run 
through about 151 editions, upwards of three a year. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton is reputed to be the author of “ The History 
of Joshua Davidson, Communist.” ; 

Many of our readers will be grieved to hear of the serious 
illness of Mr. George Augustus Sala. 

There is a curious relic to be seen in the Holy Trinity Church, 
Minories, the head of the Duke of Sussex, the father of Lady 
Jane Grey. It is kept in a small tin box. There is a mark as 
of a cut from an axe on the neck. The skin is very like thick 
parchment. 

The intended quarterly which was to have been devoted to 
the illustrations of Scotch history and antiquities is now to be 
transformed into a handsome Christmas volume, which will 
appear simultaneously in England and America. It will have 
eleven fine Heliotype illustrations, and amongst the contributors 
will be Dr. Mackay, the Rev. Mr. Gilfillan, Professor Blackic, 
and others more or less known to fame. 

Dr. Charles Rogers, author of “ Scottish Monuments,” Secretary 
of the Grampian Club, an indefatigable illustrator with the pe® 
of Scottish life, and manners, and humour, is to be presented by 
his friends and admirers with a house, which is to be built ¢* 
pressly for him in the suburbs of London. 


$$. ———_. 


Society or Arts.—At the next meeting, Wednesday, 26th 
March, at 8 p.m: Mr. P. L. Simmonds, on “ The Edible Starches 
of Commerce, their production and Consumption.” 
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